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“ Hope Farm 
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We i A cottage community of 200 de- 


pendent girls and boys. 
December 25, 1935 

8 Christmas trees to trim 

200 Stockings to fill 


Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 1936 
21,900 square meals 


Won't you send a check to 


WILLIAM A. GREER, Treasurer 
104 East 35th Street 


The Children’s Village 


Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


New York 


For each of the 450 boys and girls committed to the 
Children’s Village, $200 annually must be raised in 
voluntary contributions. 


In view of the very great need this year an earnest 
appeal is made for extra scholarships or part scholar- 
ship gifts at this Christmas season. 

$200 scholarships for 1 year 

% 50 scholarships for clothing and personal 

care 
$ 15 scholarships for 1 month 
% 10 scholarships for 1 school month 


Kindly make checks payable to The Children’s Village, 
Frederic W. Ecker, Treasurer 


Share at 
Christmas 


Every day of the year, and twenty- 
four hours of each day, The Salvation 
Army is serving those who need its 


help. 


At Christmas we like to mark the festive season with 
the little more that makes all the difference. Help us, 
will you? Your own Christmas will be much happier! 


Gifts gratefully received by 
Commissioner Alexander M. Damon 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
120 West Fourteenth Street 


New York City ~ 


Seamen's Church Juatitute 
of New Burk 
(Founded 1834) 25 South Street, New York 
For Merchant Seamen “Adrift on Shore” 


At sea, these mariners bravely 
risk their lives. Ashore, they 
need friendship, _ protection, 


character-building. 


Please send a CHRISTMAS 
CHECK to help feed and lodge 


homel jobl 
omeless, jobless seafarers of Sateen cae 


every race and creed. at Christmas 


NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
NEGRO WELFARE CENTER OF HARLEM 


Spreads Christmas Cheer 
Chroughout the Year 


Activities Include: 


Employment 
Convalescent Care 


Camps for Children 
Occupational Training 


Justice Frederic Kernochan, Chairman 
Mrs. Joseph M. Proskauer, Chairman Finance Comm. 


Checks should be made payable to Edward A. Norman, 


Treasurer 


202 West 136th Street New York 


MEMBERSHIP 
for a Boy or Young Man 
in the New York City Y. M. C. A. 
COUNTS for 


Better Health Educational Opportunities 
Recreation Vocational Counsel 
Friendships 
Social Events 


Improved Leisure 
Help on Complex Problems 


365 Days of the Year 
Makes an Excellent Christmas Gift 
For further information 
Phone: MOhawk 4-6560 or write 
Y. M. C. A., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 


Holiday Books for Thoughtful Giving 


This list has been compiled for your convenience in selecting Christmas Gifts. 


Book mays be ordered 


from the publisher, your local book dealer or postpaid from Survey Graphic. 


History, Government, Economics 


STORY OF THE HUMAN RACE, H. Thomas, 
Winchell-Thomas, $3. ; 

I WRITE AS I PLEASE, W. Duranty, Simon 
& Schuster, $3. 

A BETTER ECONOMIC ORDER, John A. 
Ryan, Harpers, $2.50. 

SOCIALIZING OUR DEMOCRACY, Harry 
Laidler, Harpers, $3. 

GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS, Stuart Chase, 
Maemillan, $2. 

SHORT HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, 
T. Riker, Macmillan, $3.50. 

LIBERALISM AND SOCIAL ACTION, John 
Dewey, Putnam, $1.50. 

FAREWELL TO POVERTY, M. Parmelee, 
Wiley, $3.50. 

STORY OF CIVILIZATION, Will Durant, 
Durant, Simon & Schuster, $5. 

ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF THE 
U.S., Charles Beard, Macmillan, $2. 

WAR, NO GLORY, NO PROFIT, NO NEED, 
Norman Thomas, Stokes, $1.50. 

ea re OF THE FREE, H. Agar, Houghton, 

3.50. 


oe TO COME, H. G. Wells, Macmillan, 

5. 

YOU, UTILITIES AND THE GOV’T., E. 
Greenwood, Appleton, $2. 

STUMBLING INTO SOCIALISM & THE 
FUTURE OF OUR POLITICAL PARTIES, 
D. Lawrence, Appleton, $1.50. 

CRISIS OF THE MIDDLE CLASS, L. Corey, 
Covici, $2.50. 

DICTATORSHIP IN MODERN WORLD, 
G. Ford, Univ. Minn. Press, $2.50. 

ECONOMIC PLANNING, G. D. H. Cole, 
Knopf, $3. 

INCOME & ECONOMIC PROGRESS, H. G. 
Moulton, Brookings, $2 

PRESIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 
Charles Beard, Messner, $2. 

OUR CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION, R. 
L. Ashley, Holt, $3.75. 

A HISTORY OF ROME, E. E. Robinson, 
Crowell, $3.50. 

HOLD FAST THE MIDDLE WAY, J. Dickin- 
son, Little Brown, $1.75. 

SAFEGUARD PRODUCTIVE CAPITAL, L. 
Wallis, Doubleday, 75¢. 

LORDS OF CREATION, F. L. Allen, Har- 
pers, $3. 

NEW IMPERATIVE, Walter Lippman, Mac- 
millan, $1.25. 

OUR LORDS AND MASTERS, The Unofficial 
Observer, Simon & Schuster, $3.50. 

THE MIND & SOCIETY, Pareto, Harcourt, 
4 vols. $20. 

ESSAYS IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS, Univ. 
Calif. Press, $2. 

SAWDUST CAESAR, Geo. Seldes, Harper, $3. 

THE TWENTIES, Vol. VI of Our Times, 
Mark Sullivan, Scribners, $3.75. 

GAY REFORMERS, M. A. Hallgren, Knopf, 
$2.75. 


AMERICA STRIKES BACK, G. Myers, Wash- 
burn, $3.75. 


Fiction 


ae OF IRON, Ellen Glasgow, Harcourt, 

2.50. 

THE STARS LOOK DOWN, A. J. Cronin, 
Little Brown, $2.50. 

EUROPA, Robert Briffault, ‘Scribners, $2.75. 

VICTORIOUS TROY, John Masefield, Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 


O’HENRY AWARD PRIZE STORIES, 1935, 
ed. Harry Hansen, Doubleday, $2.50. 


I, CLAUDIUS, Robert Graves, Smith & Haas, 
$2. 


CLAUDIUS THE GOD, Robert Graves, Smith 
& Haas, $3. 


FLOWERING JUDAS & OTHER STORIES, 
K, A. Porter, Harcourt, $2.50. 


CHANCE HAS A WHIP, R. Holden, Scrib- 
ners, $2.50. 


OLD JULES, Mari Sandoz, Little Brown, $3. 

HORSE SHOE BOTTOMS, Tom Tippett, Har- 
per, $2.50. 

THE OXEN OF THE SUN, I. 
Stokes, $2.50. 

STUDS LONIGAN, A. Trilogy, J. T. Farrell, 
Vanguard, $3. 

is THE ACCUSED, E. Raymond, Stokes, 
2.50. 


Bacheller, 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE, :- Sinclair Lewis, 
Doubleday, $2.50. 

THERE’S ALWAYS TOMORROW, M. Harri- 
son, Farrar, $3.50. 


THE SUN SETS IN THE WEST, M. Brinig, 
Farrar, $2.50. 


Autobiography, Biography 


JANE ADDAMS, J. W. Linn, Appleton, $3.50. 

Ue Ms MORROW, H. Nicolson, Harcourt, 
3.75. 

STALIN,Barbusse, Macmillan, $3. 

OUT OF MY PAST—MEMOIRS OF COUNT 
KOKOVISOV, Stanford, $5.50. 

THE LONGEST YEARS, Sigrid Undset, 
Knopf, $2.50. 

Nhe GOMPERS, R. Harvey, Stanford, 
3.75. 

STORY OF HUEY P. LONG, Carleton Beals, 
Lippincott, $2.50. 

eed BE I, Margaret Deland, Appleton, 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: A BIOGRAPHY 
IN WOODCUTS, Turzak, Covici, $3. 

ABRAM S. HEWITT—WITH SOME AC- 
COUNT OF PETER COOPER, A. Nevins, 
Harcourt, $4. 

THE LIVING OF CHARLOTTE PERKINS 
GILMAN, Appleton, $3. 

SIGMUND FREUD, Norton, $2. 

DIAGHILEFF, Arnold Haskell, 
Schuster, $3.75. 

FACING TWO WAYS—THE STORY OF MY 
LIFE, Baroness Ishimoto, Farrar, $3.50. 
GARIBALDI—THE MAN & THE NATION, 
Paul Frischauer, Kendall & Sharp, $3.50. 

MAZZINI, S. Barr, Holt, $2.75. 

PIONEERING WITH THE RED CROSS, E. 
Bicknell, Macmillan, $2.50, 

LEES OF VIRGINIA, Burton Hendrick, 
Little Brown, $3.75. 

THOUGHT & CHARACTER OF WILLIAM 
JAMES, Ralph Perry, Little, 2 vols. $12. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
pees E. H. O’Neill, Univ. of Pa. Press, 


Simon & 


THE GREAT TOM FULLER, Dean Beldon 
Lyman, Univ. Calif. Press, $2.25. 


EDMUND NILES HUYCK, Francis Brown, 
Dodd Mead, $2.50. 


KARL MARX, Franz Mehring, Covici, $5. 


Foreign Affairs 


THE SOVIET UNION & WORLD PROB- 
LEMS, A. A. Troyanovsky & others, Univ. 
Chic. Press, $2.50. 

BY PACIFIC MEANS, Manley O. Hudson, 
Yale Univ. Press, $2.50. 


LIKE A MIGHTY ARMY, George N. Shuster, 
Appleton, $2. 

WORLD FELLOWSHIP, Edited by C. F. 
Weller, Liveright, $3. 

RIVALRIES IN ETHIOPIA, E. P. MacCul- 
lum, World Peace Fn., 50¢. 

ETHIOPIA, PAWN IN EUROPEAN DI- 
PLOMACY, E. Work, Macmillan, $2.50. 


SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM, T. E. Law- 
rence, Doubleday, $5. 


Travel & Description 


NORTH TO THE ORIENT, Anne Lindbergh, 
Harcourt, $2.50. 

VENICE, A. Lunn, Farrar, $2. 

SALAMINA, Rockwell Kent, Harcourt, $3.75. 

ADVENTURING IN PALESTINE, M. Rubin- 
stein, Knopf, $2. 

THE FACE OF MOTHER INDIA, K. Mayo, 
Harper, $3.50. 

RENASCENT MEXICO, Herring & Wein- 
stock, Covici, $2.50. 

SPEAK TO THE EARTH, V. De Watteville, 
Smith & Haas, $3. 

ARABIA DESERTA, C. M. Doughty, Introd. 
by T. E. Lawrence, Random House, $7. 
OVER AFRICAN JUNGLES, M. Johnson, 

Harcourt, $3.75. 


GREEN HILLS OF AFRICA, E. Hemingway, 
Scribner, $2.75. 


ALASKA NATIVES, Anderson & Eells, Stan- 
ford, $5. 


Miscellaneous 


MAGICAL CITY, Intimate Sketches of New 
York, Vernon H. Bailey, Scribner, $2.50. 
IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS & OTHER ES- 
SAYS, Bertrand Russell, Norton, $2.50. 
MAN, THE UNKNOWN, Alexis Carrel, Har- 
per, $3.50. 

THE PATIENT’S DILEMMA, Tannenbaum 
& Branden, Coward, $2.50. 

ART OF LEADERSHIP, Ordway Tead, Whit- 
tlesey, $2.50. 

GAMES & STUNTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS, 
Young & Gardner, Lippincott, $1. 

SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION, Mason 
& Mitchell, Barnes, $2.50. 

PLAYS OF AMERICAN LIFE, Fred East- 
man, French, $2.50. 

PROPAGANDA, Leonard W. Doob, Holt, $3. 

WAR MEMOIRS OF ROBERT LANSING, 
Bobbs, $3.50. 

ASYLUM, William Seabrook, Harcourt, $2. 

LIFE WITH FATHER, Clarence Day, Knopf, 
$2. 


THE STORY OF AMERICA IN PICTURES, 
Collines & Bowers, Doubleday, $3.50. 

INTERVIEWING IN SOCIAL WORK, P. V. 
Young, McGraw, $3. 

LATIN AMERICAN BACKGROUNDS, W. 
Hulbert, Friendship, $1. 

NEW ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE, W. 
R. Agard, Oxford, $3. 

DESERTS ON THE MARCH, P. B. Sears, 
Univ. Okla. Press, $2.50. 

MEN AND WOMEN OF FAR HORIZONS, 
J. R. Wilson, Friendship, $1. 

LADIES IN REVOLT, A. Graham, Womans 
Press, $1.75. 

THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 1 vol., 
Col. Univ. Press, $17.50. 

THE DANCERS QUEST, E. Selden, Univ. 
Calif. Press, $6. 

AIR STORMING ON NBC, H. Van Loon, 
Harcourt, $2. 
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THE GIFT 
OF FRIENDSHIP 


ileere is a priceless gift within reach of every 
one—the gift of friendship. 


Of all the services of the telephone there is 
none more important than this—helping you to 
make friends and to keep them. 

When people are in trouble, you go to them 
quickly by telephone. The telephone carries your 
good wishes on birthdays, weddings and anniver- 
saries. Arranges a golf game or gets a fourth for 
bridge. Invites a business acquaintance to your 
home for dinner, and advises ‘“Shome’”’ that he is 
coming. Congratulates a youngster on his work 


at school. Thanks a neighbor or asks about the 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


| 
. 
baby. Renews old times—shares confidences— 
plans for the future. 


Thus the bonds of friendship are formed and_ 


strengthened. Greater happiness comes into the— 


says sincerely—‘“‘It was nice of you to call.’’ This 
day, a voice-visit by telephone may bring reassur- 


ance to some friend who is wondering how you are. 


widening circle of your life. Some one, somewhere, : 


More and more are people turning to Long Distance to 


carry friendly voices across the miles. They like its speed, 
EMER 

Ke 

7 P.M., when calls by number to most points 


clarity, intimacy and low cost—especially after 


cost about 40% less than in the daytime. © 
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ANY young people, including leaders of student groups of 

varying viewpoints cooperated with Beulah Amidon in try- 
ing to define “the youth problem,” page 581. For material on the 
pluses and minuses of emergency efforts on youth’s behalf, she 
went not only to the young people, but also to the Washington 
offices of the National Youth Administration and of the new Com- 
mission on Youth, and to school and college people who are 


wrestling with the working details of the student aid plan. 
A! the October meeting of the Philadelphia Community Council 
a member of our staff heard a panel of youth, led by Bettina 
Linn, discuss the NYA with considerable spirit. On page 585 Miss 
Linn accepts our invitation to give the highlights of what was 
said. A recent Bryn Mawr graduate, she is now a teacher. 
T° some a monster, to others a martyr, Tom Mooney was jailed 
nearly twenty years ago, convicted of the Preparedness Day 
bombings in San Francisco. The crime was a horrible one and Tom 
Mooney was an avowed radical, a set of circumstances that carried 
more weight than the evidence presented at his trial. In 1917 John 
A. Fitch, then industrial editor of this magazine, concluded from 
first hand investigation—as he does again on page 586 after attend- 
ing some of the Supreme Court referee's hearings in September— 
that only a new trial, or a pardon, can undo the perjury and preju- 
dice which admittedly surrounded what has come to be known as 
“the American Dreyfus case.’ Mr. Fitch is now director of indus- 
trial courses at the NY School of Social Work. 
ere was a silver lining to the cloud of young Dionnes, but— 
unfortunately—or otherwise—most babies arrive in relief fam- 
ilies one at a time and automatically add themselves to the relief 
roll as well as the cradle roll. On page 591, Mary Ross, associate 


editor, examines the charges and speculations leveled against other 
people’s babies in view of the rising birthrate of 1934. 


S we go to press the National Labor Relations Board is conduct- 
ing hearings on complaints outside the field of direct com- 
merce, functioning in a manner similar to that of the quasi-judicial 
Federal Trade Commission. In his interpretation of the legislation 
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which created the board (page 596) and in his description of its 
methods Lloyd K. Garrison, dean of the law school of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, draws upon his experience as chairman of the old 
board which operated during stormy section 7-a of NIRA. Last 
spring [see Survey Graphic, February] he called for wider powers 
for that board, and.in our April issue outlined some of the funda- 
mental problems between labor and management. His present arti- 
cle, which comes to grips with the difficulties and opportunities 
faced by the new Wagner Act board, performs a genuine service for 
employers, workers and students of industrial relations. 
ALBERT MAYER, New York architect and authority on housing, 
at present principal architect, Suburban Division, Resettlement 


Administration, in Washington, discusses (page 599) the necessary 
qualifications of the managers-to-be of public housing projects. 


¢CT VERY WHERE I went in Palestine I heard the sound of the 

hammer and the anvil,” said Loula D. Lasker, associate editor, 
when she returned from Palestine several months ago. “The coun- 
try was enjoying a boom.” Although she traveled extensively and 
visited the growing towns and cities, she was most interested in the 
agricultural colonies, where a large number of the thousand Jews 
arriving monthly are establishing themselves as cooperative farm- 
ers. The colonies are described in her article (page 602) which 
takes us far afield from a conventional view of the Promised Land. 


Ao graduation from Brown University, Blair Moody went 
to Detroit and as a newspaper reporter covered ten years of 
phenomenal industrial rise, then handled many political and eco- 
nomic phases of the crash and the banking crisis. Thrown into inti- 
mate contact with Frank Murphy, Mr. Moody has followed Mur- 
phy’s Philippine career (page 610) from the vantage point of the 
national capital where he is on the staff of the Detroit News. 
[N his previous article John P. Ferris, industrial engineer, stated 
the case for decentralizing industry and population sufficiently 
to avoid the big swings of the economic pendulum. In this second 
article he outlines a trend which, with sufficient encouragement, 
he believes will lead in the direction of security. (Page 612.) 
BRIEF and to the point, Arthur Garfield Hays, trouble shooter 
wherever civil liberties are threatened, tells (page 616) the story 
of Angelo Herndon, the Negro youth who was sentenced to the 
chain gang in Georgia under an ancient law designed to curb the 
insurrection of slaves. The outcome of the November 13 hearings 


in a state court on a writ of habeas corpus was not yet announced 
as we went to press. 
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CORNER BOYS 


‘No place to go, nothin’ to do.’ There are five 
million or more of them, young Americans who 
are neither at school nor at work. Emergency 
efforts are being made for the ones on relief. For 
the rest, can we afford to offer nothing better than 
street corner idleness and a sense of futility? 


DECEMBER 1935 


O know what is happening to youth today, you 
need to go behind the statistics—the estimate of 
five million young Americans who are neither at 
vork nor at school; the FERA report of 2,900,000 young 
yersons between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five on 
elief in May. Such vast totals lose their human mean- 
ngs, and instead of flesh and blood youth there is only 
column of figures or, if you are graph-minded, a row 
f paper dolls, “Each symbol==500,000 individuals.” 
But such statistics take on new meaning when you 
all into talk with a tired-eyed girl in a Washington 
unchroom who says, “I meant to study medicine, but 
vith the hard times I didn’t finish college. Now I’m try- 
ng to get a job as a typist. Even if I land it, I don’t see 
uch ahead. But who does?” 

A young college graduate in a New York public em- 
sloyment office declares, “I'll dig ditches or rake leaves 
r anything. I can’t dead-head on my family any longer. 
‘ve got to have a job!” 

_ Two highschool girls stand near you in the subway, 
and you overhear one of them say, “My folks tell me I 
gotta flunk this year, so I can stay in school.” 

From a small southern town a promising boy writes: 
“Dad can’t afford to 
send me on to school 
and he can’t afford to 
keep me at home. 
There’s nothing here, 
not even farm work. 
There doesn’t seem to 
be any place for me.” 

““For material — sur- 
pluses — cotton, wheat, 
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If you are 16 to 25, immediate problems—schooling, 
a job, pocket money—may dim a tomorrow when 
perhaps a new generation will overtake you before 
you find a place in the world. This article faces 
the emergency and efforts to meet it, including 
the National Youth Administration; looks at big- 
ger issues of which the youth problem is a part 
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Place for Youth 


BY BEULAH AMIDON 


pigs—ways of disposal have been found, but not for 
youth,” the Committee on Youth Problems of the US 
Office of Education points out in its first bulletin. “They 
cannot be held in reserve nor put in cold storage. Youth 
is mot surplus. Nor can they remain forever idle. To 
utilize instead of wasting their hightide energies, to 
help them to an intelligent adjustment to life is possibly 
the major single problem facing this nation in the imme- 
diate future.” 

There is increasing awareness of this problem and its 
implications. A survey made by the Committee on Youth 
Problems under a grant from the General Education 
Board showed that in many cities, towns and rural 
counties, community agencies have united in a local pro- 
gram to help tide youth over the emergency. Many such 
efforts have been stimulated and strengthened by FERA 
“emergency education” projects. [See Survey Graphic 
for September 1934.] The CCC camps have temporarily 
given wholesome employment to a million and a half 


-young men in the last two years. In February 1934, 


FERA began to finance campus work projects for 
undergraduates who, without such opportunity to earn 
a small wage would have been obliged to leave college. 
: In March 104,736  stu- 
dents in more than 1400 
institutions were receiy- 
ing this aid. 

Out of the $4 billion 
appropriation for work 
relief, it is hoped to con- 
tinue and enlarge these 
emergency efforts for 
youth. The enrollment 


Photographs courtesy of National Youth Administration 


Earning while learning by_reconstructing pottery from fragments which have been unearthed by a museum's archaeological expedition 


in the CCC camps has been almost doubled, with im- 
proved facilities developed through experience with a 
scheme for which there was no precedent in this coun- 
try. “Emergency education” is going forward under the 
Works Progress Administration. 

The National Youth Administration, organized by ex- 
ecutive order as a division of the WPA, is charged with 
responsibility for an expanded student aid program and 
for developing work projects which will give useful, non- 
competitive jobs to young people from families on relief 
and at the same time broaden the community service to 
all youth. 

Josephine Roche, assistant secretary of the treasury, is 
chairman. of the NYA executive committee, the other 
members of which are Arthur J. Altmeyer, assistant sec- 
retary of labor; John Studebaker, US commissioner of 
education; M. L. Wilson, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture; Lee Pressman, general counsel, WPA; Chester H. 
McCall, assistant to the secretary of commerce. Aubrey 
Williams, assistant administrator of WPA, is executive 
director of NYA. Mr. Williams has had a long career as 
a progressive social work executive. He left the Wiscon- 
sin State Conference of Social Work, of which he was 
executive secretary, to join the field staff of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association. From this he was draft- 
ed by Harry L. Hopkins for field work for the FERA. It 
was the CWA that put him finally in Washington as 
second in command to Mr. Hopkins. 
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In the empty store at 1340 G Street NW, which by a 


now familiar overnight miracle became Washington head- 
quarters of this new government agency, the center of 
activity is the office of Richard R. Brown, young Colo- 
rado educator called to Washington as assistant to Mr. 
Williams and administrative head of NYA. The head- 
quarters staff is small and compact—a group of trained 
leaders in education and community organization and a 
limited clerical force. It serves as a clearing house of in- 
formation for state and local NYA agencies and as liaison 
between state Youth Administrations and Washington. 
The real work of the NYA is decentralized under state 
and local leadership. A national advisory committee, 
headed by Charles W. Taussig, member of the original 
“brain trust,” includes about thirty representatives of 
labor, industry, religion, community agencies and edu- 
cation—white and Negro, public and private. 

The feature of the NYA program which has excited 
the widest comment and aroused the highest hopes—the 
promise of paid employment on “youth projects”—is not 
yet under way. The NYA has submitted to the comptrol- 
ler-general four such nation-wide projects which are, in 
fact, four categories within which local projects may be 
organized: 


1. Projects for Youth Community and Recreational De- 
velopment: providing for the employment of approximately 
55,000 young people . . . in the establishment, organization, 
and conduct of recreational and community activities. © 
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2. Projects for Rural Youth Development: providing for the 
) part- -time employment of approximately 20,000 young peo- 
} ple... in rural community activities. 


A 3. Public Service Projects: providing for the part-time em- 


} ployment of approximately 15,000 young men and women 


|... as assistants in various public services to conduct activ- 


ities outside the scope of these local governmental agencies. 
i 4. Research Projects: providing for the part-time employ- 
} ment of approximately 4000 young mer and women ... in 
} a variety of research projects. 
} Of the $50 million allocated to NYA, about $27 million 
J is earmarked for student aid. Administrative costs are 
being held to less than three percent of the total. Youth 
} projects will come out of the $22 million remaining, when 
} released by the comptroller. This sum will be Beaonioncd 
} among the states according to the number of young peo- 
ple on relief. Any state projects must be submitted to the 
| Washington office, where the tests are: How many 
youths does it employ? How long does it last? Does it 
| benefit youth generally? 
| When I was at NYA headquarters late in October, a 
| number of detailed plans were ready and approved. 
Under Project 1 were playground, gymnasium, art and 
craft and shop activities in communities which now have 
no such facilities, or facilities inadequate to the present 
needs of the sixteen to twenty-five age group. Each under- 
taking offered openings for young people as aides under 
trained directors. 
| Expansion of rural community activities would be 
| made possible through work by young persons as aides 
to teachers, county agents and nurses; and in helping 
| organize and carry along clubs, study groups, recreational 
pad rural library service for young people. 
| A group of educators suggested to NYA the possibility 
| of part-time employment for youth in offices where they 

would receive training in public service. Twenty states, 
| for example, can use such help in a study of state and 

local government records in which interstate uniformity 
is desired. A juvenile judge has asked for young people 
"as assistants to probation officers. One city has scheduled 
“two hundred public service jobs, including: a traffic 


- count; street lettering; indexing public documents; a 


Industrial youth: a social science workshop in a southern city 
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Educational task: testing the accuracy of a scientific machine 


“clean streets” campaign; assistants to the truancy officers, 
building inspector, market inspector, and to the park 
superintendent who plans expanded and better  safe- 
guarded use of skating rinks, coasting areas and indoor 
swimming pool. 

Various research projects, all of them with expert di- 
rection, are included in state and local plans. One coun- 
ty in a young western state, for example, 
started to record its early history as known 
to a fast dwindling group of “old settlers.” 
The beginnings were fruitful in interest 
and community importance. The plan lan- 
guished for lack of funds. It may now be 
revived with NYA help under the super- 
vision of the state historical society. 

Wages and hours of work for youth 
projects are set at approximately one-third 
those for adults on WPA jobs. 
will be paid on a monthly ue basis at a 
rate appropriate to the type of work per- 
formed and to the WPA rate for adults 
in the community in which they live. Young 
people work one third time and their 
hours may not exceed forty-six a month. 

Resourceful and promising as are the 
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youth projects, they remain at this writing only paper 
plans. It must be left for a later article to report and 
attempt to evaluate them in action. 


HILE work projects lag, the student aid program 
is in full swing, partly because it is not a new ex- 
periment, and also because of pressure to meet the needs 
of the current school year. Student aid has been stretched 
at both ends of the educational scale, to include more than 
4500 graduate students, nearly 200,000 highschool pupils, 
and about 105,000 college undergraduates. It is directed 
by Dr. Lewis R. Alderman who launched it for FERA. 
NYA aid to college and graduate students is based on 
individual need; 
but the allow- 
ances to high- 
school _ students 
are inthe mainfor 
those from relief 
families. Meager 
as is the $3 to 
$6 a month, re- 
lief officials hold 
that such a sum 
to cover carfare, 
writing materials 
and other school 
“incidentals” 
means that thou- 
sands of pupils 
can this year con- 
tinue in high- 
school instead of 
dropping out. 
Almost as soon 
as the plan was 
launched, public 
school authorities in New York City announced that they 
found it impossible to provide tasks at which highschool 
students could earn their allowances. In other communi- 
ties, however, school heads report students satisfactorily 
helping a few hours a week in maintenance of buildings 
and grounds, and in libraries, laboratories and school 
offices. Aubrey Williams has now ruled that: 
Employment will not be requisite in the case of [highschool ] 
students who are especially well qualified to devote all their 


time to their studies or for whom assignment of work is 
impracticable. 


“Seven percent of the number of young persons be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 on relief as of May 1, 1935” 
may be selected to receive the grants. They are chosen by 
highschool authorities in cooperation with local relief 
officials. 

It is too early to evaluate the highschool aid program 
from the point of view of the schools, the communities 
or the pupils. Many critics hold that the allowances are 
too small to accomplish their purpose. One relief investi-: 
gator, for example, told me, “That amount of money 
doesn’t solve anything. It’s just a tantalization.” Another 
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BREAKING HOME TIES, BY THOMAS HOVENDEN 


A famous picture from a day and age when youth went out to conquer the world 
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investigator in the same city said, “It has been a god. 
send to several of my families. I have seen it severa 
times make the difference between going to school an 
not going.” 

A teacher in a small southern highschool writes, in re 
ply to an inquiry: 


AR or e+ 
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We do not have free textbooks here and last year as mea 
as three pupils had to use one set. Some got so discouraged) 
they dropped out and others did not even enter school 
cause of the book question. This year every pupil has his own" 
books. We teachers notice a difference in the work and also” 
in the spirits of our classes. Here is another thing: most i 
our students bring sandwiches as we do not have a lunch- 
room. But we do have a “milk wagon” where they can buy” 
milk and fruit at. 
noon. At a rough 
guess, four times 
more are patroniz 
ing it this year. 
This is because of 
the allowances. 
My opinion is that 
this change is go: ” 
ing to improve 
our health record 
which was very : 
bad last year. 4 
In a small 
group of city 
highschool — stu-" 
dents I heard ex- 
pressions of 
divergent opin- 
ion about the 
NYA grant 5, 
- ranging from 
“Yeah, another | 
drop of soothing” 
syrup!” “Be a 
good boy and 
Uncle Sam will give you a nickel”; to the remark of a 
Puerto Rican youth: “All I know about it is, if I didn’t 
get it I couldn’t graduate this year”; and a girl with a 
Slavic accent who said gravely, “It makes it a little more 
the equal opportunity between those who have much and 
those on relief. Now I don’t walk to school forty-one 
blocks in the morning and forty-one blocks in the after 
noon. I ride in the buses. That is a good difference.” : 


Courtesy NY Public Library 


But these random bits of testimony must be accepted 
only for what they are. An adequate account of the plan 
must await more experience with it. 


HE college aid means allowances not to exceed $20 a 

month to not more than 12 percent of the number 
enrolled October 15, 1934. The money is allotted on the 
basis of need, going to students who would otherwise 
be unable to remain in college. In most institutions a_ 
faculty committee passes on the applications and assigns — 
students to approved projects. Three criteria are used: 
the student’s need; his academic standing (can he spare 
time from study for other work?); his health (can he | 
safely try to swing an extra load?). Teachers and admin- 
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Youth Comments on lts Problems 
BY BETTINA LINN 


OURTEEN young people between the ages of six- 

teen and twenty-five held a panel discussion of their 
problems at the October meeting of the Philadelphia 
Community Council. They began with the NYA: 

A college student: “It requires too much work for 
college students to earn the $15 a month and do their 
lessons.” 

An industrial worker: “It can’t help unemployed work- 
ers to learn trades because industries don’t need ap- 
prentices.” 

A County Relief Board visitor: “It puts a premium on 
being on relief and fails to help young people in fam- 
ilies struggling to keep off relief.” 

An industrial worker: “It is not managed by and for 
youth.” 

An unemployed Negro teacher: “But if it will help 
one out of eleven unemployed youth in Philadelphia, 
as one speaker said, I’m glad. I happen to represent a 


race group and the NYA has recognized the special needs. 


of Negro students.” 

A liberal college student: “Did you ever read the 

things the Nazis said before they came into power? If 
-_ I were looking for possible tools of fascism, I’d include 
the NYA.” 

Another unemployed teacher: “It’s only a sop to keep 
people quiet, like the National Security Act.” 

The young Negro again: “Give it time! You fellows 
remind me of the kind of relatives that sit around a new 
baby and shake their heads and say, ‘How awful, he’ll 
be bow-legged!’ before the baby knows how to walk.” 

A highschool senior: “How can young people really 
learn about present conditions?” 

A girl in a blue blouse: “Many highschool teachers 
don’t want us to question things. That’s unpatriotic, 
they say. But I say it’s better to ask questions and have 


istrators devise and superintend the projects on which 
students are employed. Classifying, labeling and filing in 
the campus library, museum and laboratories; assisting 
faculty research; statistical aid in the offices of the treas- 
urer, the personnel officer, the deans, are typical projects. 
Sometimes suitable off-campus jobs are found. Thus at 
one mid-western university NYA students serve as teach- 


ers’ aides in a home service for crippled children; and a. 


group of upperclassmen carry on a reading club and 
story-telling hour in the children’s department of the 
public library. In another city several students work with 
the Legal Aid Bureau, tracing property titles, checking 
birth, marriage and death records, and so on. 

Some higher institutions, notably Harvard, Williams 
and Hamilton, have refused to participate in the student 
aid plan. The trustees of Hamilton explain that: 
Hamilton is a small college and has managed in previous 
years without the benefit of federal aid. It was felt that at 
the present time conditions had not become sufficiently dif- 
ferent to warrant a change in this policy. 
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doubts and want to improve conditions in America.” 

A left-wing undergraduate led the talk to conditions 
behind the youth problem. He said he had developed his 
point of view from reading and observation: “I haven't 
scorned anything from the Wall Street Journal to the 
New Masses. No, my parents don’t agree with me. I 
come from a middle-class family just above the sub- 
sistence level.” 

A student with a southern accent: “I don’t know 
much about these economic questions, but last summer 
when I went through the Middle West with a Peace 
Caravan, the only places where we couldn’t get a hear- 
ing were the CCC camps.” 

The County Relief Board visitor: “ ‘CCC boys are not 
interested in politics,’ one of them told us. And we ought 
to remember that many young people aren’t interested in 
the kind of thing we’ve been discussing here.” 

A clerk in the state employment service: “Boys come 
to a class in stenography because there are no jobs for 
them. When they first come they are eager to get some 
training while unemployed. After a while their en- 
thusiasm weakens—no prospect of a job. If they stay 
there two years, you can notice the left swing in their 
thinking. If a radical organizer came in there, he could 
find plenty of material.” 

A member of the American Youth Congress: “We 
know our own problems and we want to express our 
ideas. In the schools we are held back; even in our 
trade unions we young people aren’t given a chance. 
We want our own movement and we are making it.” 

The County Relief Board visitor: “We ought to re- 
member that in spite of difficulties and doubts, American 
democracy isn’t dead. And we can go on and build on 
it. We have that foundation and we don’t have to tear 
everything down in order to build.” 


The president of Williams College, in reply to a re- 
quest for comment on NYA for radio use, telegraphed 
the National Student Federation of America: 


Cannot comment on the National Youth Administration for 
college aid as Williams does not accept it, although one stu- 
dent recently asked us to apply for it in order that he might 
earn money enough to pay his fraternity dues. I believe the 
principle of federal aid for college students is unsound. 


However, Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanford 
University, feels that: 


Under existing circumstances aid to self-supporting students 
who could not otherwise attend the universities and colleges 
has been most helpful. 

The undergraduate editor of the student daily at the 
University of North Carolina thus sums up the case for 
college aid: 

NYA college aid offers nine definite advantages viewed from 
the University of North Carolina standpoint. First, over 200 
students kept in school. Second, offers valuable training in 
varied fields. Third, maintains student morale. Fourth, 
builds minds as well as bridges. (Continued on page 638) 
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CCUPYING the witness stand in a California 

court room is a ruddy faced, gray haired man. 

You might have expected by this time, after 
nineteen years in prison, that Tom Mooney would be 
stooped and broken. You might have looked for evi- 
dences of hatred and bitterness. You find instead a kind- 
ly looking middle aged man, somewhat inclined to be 
stout, and glowing with health. He answers a question 
and you hear alert, incisive speech. He goes over the 
story of the bomb explosion back in 1916. He tells of his 
arrest, trial and conviction—all, he says, through per- 
jured testimony. There is a deep note of outrage in his 
voice but “bitterness” is not the word. Flashing indigna- 
tion rather, under astonishing self-control, with speech 
that is concise, certain, vigorous—stopping just short of 
belligerency. 

It is the Mooney case in all its aspects, having its final 
day in the California courts. Never before has the case 
in its entirety, including the frameup charges, been the 
subject of a judicial hearing. As these words are being 
set down, the whole story is being told in a proceeding 
under a writ of habeas corpus granted last June by the 
Supreme Court of the State of California. Under this writ 
the court is in a position, as it never has been until now, 
to take judicial cognizance of the whole matter. Hereto- 
fore, with the case up on appeal the Supreme Court has 
held that the perjury charges were outside the record and 
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The Strange Case’ 


of Tom Mooney. 


BY JOHN A. FITCH 


Eighteen years ago, with feeling running high, 
Mr. Fitch cut through the Mooney conviction 
to the evidence ‘‘secured in a manner that cast 


doubt on its validity.’’ Nudged by the Federal 


Supreme Bench, California has reopened the old 
Preparedness Day bombing cases, and Mr. Fitch 
again appraises the proceedings at first hand 


could not be considered. Now they are before the court. 

It was a dramatic scene that presented itself on the 
morning of September 17 as the hearing opened in the 
Hall of Justice in San Francisco. Here Mooney had heard 
sentence of death pronounced against him nineteen years 
ago, and Warren K. Billings had been sentenced to life 
imprisonment. George T. Davis, who’was nine years old 
when that happened, appears as associate counsel for 
Mooney. He has had time to go through the San Fran- 
cisco schools, to study law at the University of California 
and to achieve recognition as a member of the bar, since 
the trial and conviction in 1917. Frank P. Walsh, head 
of Mooney’s legal counsel, was already at that time a 
national figure. Here he stands, a veteran trial lawyer 
and leader of many causes, as determined that justice 
shall be had for Mooney as he ever has been that eco- 
nomic justice should prevail or Ireland should be free. 

Associated with Walsh is John F. Finerty, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., whose clients include President de Valera 
and the New York Central Railroad; who argued the 
case of Sacco and Vanzetti before Justice Holmes, and 
who breeds horses and hunts foxes in Virginia. Younger 
than Walsh by twenty years, Finerty’s indignation bursts 
forth at times with sharp retorts. “For what purpose is 
this testimony offered?” inquires opposing counsel. “For 


what purpose?” repeats Finerty, scornfully. “To impeach | 


your perjured witnesses!” 

Representing the attorney general’s office and oppos- 
ing the move for Mooney’s freedom, is William F. 
Cleary, huge, lumbering bulk of a man in his mid- 
thirties, whose very presence is a study in contradictions. 
He speaks for Attorney General U.S. Webb, who has held 
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that office in California for thirty years and who, in 1917 
in his official capacity, wrote a letter to the Supreme 
Court of California urging a new trial for Tom Mooney 
in order that evidence of perjury might be given its due 
weight in court. “It is as important to the People as to 
the defendant,” he wrote, “that such opportunity be af- 
forded.” And Cleary is a son of William B. Cleary who 
was deported from Bisbee, Ariz., together with more 
than a thousand striking IWW miners in the spring of 
1917, the same year in which Tom Mooney was convicted 
and sentenced to death. The elder Cleary was attorney 
for the IWW’s in Bisbee, and in 1918 he was of counsel 
in the trial of William D. Haywood and other IWW 
leaders in Chicago on a charge of interfering with the 
draft. 

Cleary, Jr. is mild in cross-examining witnesses, but 
searching and persistent. Perhaps he is a little uneasy in 
playing Arthur to his father’s Albert (Brisbane). “I’m 
not insulting the witnesses, am I?” he says to an inquir- 
ing reporter who speaks of his father’s career. And to 
another he says, “Someone has to oppose Mooney. Isn’t 
it a good thing that a fair minded man is doing it?” But 
he puts into the record, whenever he can, the irrelevant 
story of Mooney’s radicalism and his alleged violent 
tactics in labor disputes prior to the bomb explosion— 
the evidence that has been depended on through all 
these nineteen years, even by judges of the Supreme 
Court of the state, to support the idea that Mooney and 


Billings should stay in prison regardless .of the nature 
of the evidence that put them there. 

On the front row of the spectators’ seats are relatives 
and friends of Tom Mooney. There is Mrs. Mooney, 
herself tried in 1917 for complicity in the same crime 
and acquitted. There is Anna Mooney, Tom’s sister, 
and John, his brother. Miss Mooney is in charge of the 
office of the Tom Mooney Molders’ Defense Commit- 
tee, and John is a conductor on the Municipal Rail- 
ways. Both lost the jobs they were holding in 1917 be- 
cause Tom Mooney was their brother. Mrs. Hammer- 
berg, sister of Mrs. Mooney, is in the court room every 
day in charge of documents and exhibits for Mooney’s 
counsel. She has played an important part ever since 
1917 in assembling the data essential to an appeal. 


RESENT also are the other accused and vindicated 

defendants, Israel Weinberg and Edward Nolan. 
Weinberg, a San Francisco jitney driver in 1917; is now a 
clothing manufacturer in Cleveland. Nolan has moved 
to Los Angeles where he is working at his trade as 
machinist. I had always thought of Nolan as the fortu- 
nate member of the quintet, since the district attorney 
himself had acknowledged his innocence by requesting 
the dismissal of the indictments against him. But of 
all the five defendants who occupied the stand in the 
habeas corpus proceedings Nolan gave the greatest evi- 
dence of feeling. Under cross-examination he became 


The 1917 Story 


Here is the “lead” of one of the first full-length articles on the San Francisco bombing cases, written 
by John A. Fitch, then industry editor of this magazine, and published in The Survey, July 7, 1917: 


F THE thing were done that ought to be done the whole dirty 
low-down bunch would be taken out and strung up without 
ceremony.” 

It was in San Francisco on June 14. | was in the office of 

Edward Cunha, assistant district attorney, and we were talking of 

the bomb cases. 

“They're a bunch of dirty anarchists," went on Mr. Cunha, 
leaping from his chair and moving about the room. ‘‘They’re a 
bunch of dirty anarchists, every one of them, and they ought to 
I'm disgusted with all this outcry 
over Mooney—making a hero of him, when he’s an anarchist and 
If he ought to be out of jail, let him get out. The 
But I'm not going to help. If | knew 
that every single witness that testified against him had perjured 
himself in his testimony | wouldn't lift a finger to get him a new 
trial. ; 

“And now people like Judge Griffin are going around saying 
he ought to have a new trial. Judge Griffin almost cried there 
on the bench because we searched the Blast office without a 
warrant; the Blast office, mind you, run by Berkman and that 
bunch of anarchists! Berkman is the man who shot Frick, and he 


be in jail on general principles. 


a murderer. 
courts are open. to him. 
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told me he had no country and he'd as lief as not spit on the flag. 
| ought to have murdered him right there for saying that. My 
only regret now is that | didn’t. 

“These are the people who have defended the Los Angeles 
dynamiters,"’ he went on. ‘And they let such people talk on 
the streets! If | had my way I'd get a bunch of cops and go after 
them and beat their heads off..." 


HE facts {Mr. Fitch concluded! seem to me to indicate that 
nothing short of reopening the whole matter will suffice to 
convince the public that justice has been done. It seems clear 
that Mooney ought to have a new trial . . . The district attorney 
should have every opportunity to prove that he is innocent of 
the charge of framing evidence. If the defendants in the bomb 
cases are guilty they should be punished, but it would be a crime 
worse than that of July 22, 1916, to send men to the gallows on 
evidence secured in a manner to cast doubt on its validity . . . It 
is more than a question of the guilt or innocence of Mooney 
and Billings and the others. The district attorney and the courts 
are on trial, no less than the defendants. 
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a steaming incarnation of wrath; and, on reflection, I 
could see why. He was indicted for murder. He was 
held in jail for months before the indictments were dis- 
missed. He emerged under the cloud of that accusation 
and that experience and ever since the thought has 
rankled within him that he never was accorded a chance 
to go upon the witness stand and deny that terrible 
accusation. So when Attorney Cleary tried to examine 
him on the old foolish theory that the Epsom salts,* 
the iron filings, the molders’ clay, the nuts and bolts 
found in his basement were the ingredients of a bomb, 
Nolan stormed back. “My God,” he shouted, “I’m a 
machinist. What would I be likely to collect but pieces 
of metal!” 

Sitting at the table with counsel for Mooney is Warren 
K. Billings, serving a life term in Folsom prison. 

Technically, Bilin gs is not involved in the proceedings. 
They relate erotnvele to the right 
of the State of California to continue 
to hold Thomas J. Mooney in prison. 
But Billings is vitally concerned, for 
much of the testimony now under 
attack was used to convict him. The 
Supreme Court has granted a re- 
quest by Mooney’s counsel to have 
Billings present throughout the 
hearing. 

Besides these are two others, not 
present in the court room but prom- 
inent in the thought of every spec- 
tator who is familiar with the case. 

One is Judge Franklin A. Griffin 
who presided at Mooney’s trial and 
sentenced him to be hanged. When 
he heard of the evidence indicating 
the perjury of the chief witness 
against Mooney, he urged the Su- 
preme Court to grant the new trial 
he had, himself, denied. If he had 
known of this evidence when the 
motion for a new trial was made in his court he would, he 
said, “unhesitatingly have granted it.” A mile or so away 
from the Hall of Justice, in San Francisco’s new and 
palatial city hall, Judge Griffin is sitting every day as 
a judge of the Superior Court of the State of California. 

The other absentee is Fremont Older, editor and cru- 
sader for a half century on the Pacific Coast, whose 
work is now at an end. Had it not been for Fremont 
Older, with his burning zeal for justice, it is doubtful 
whether the present hearing would ever have taken place. 

It all came about as a result of an application to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1934 for a 
writ of habeas corpus. In their petition Mooney’s coun- 
sel alleged that perjury had been committed in his 
trial and that the district attorney knew it; that 
furthermore he had suppressed evidence that might have 

*The Epsom salts*had been secured for use in a bath. Nolan testified 
that the metal filings and molders’ clay were intended for use in experi- 


ments he was carrying on in the hope of demonstrating a new process 
in welding. 
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Mrs. Tom Mooney 
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been favorable to the accused, and that as a result 
Mooney had been deprived of his liberty without due 
process of law, in contravention of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 

The United States Supreme Court said in their opin- 
ion that these acts, if committed, would constitute a 
denial of due process. They pointed out, however, that 
appeal for a writ of habeas corpus had not yet been made 
in the California courts. Until it had been made and 
refused, Mooney had not exhausted his remedies. The 
court then denied the petition, suggesting at the same 
time that it might be renewed, if necessary. Acting on 
this suggestion an appeal was made to the California 
Supreme Court and the writ was granted. 

A writ of habeas corpus does not, as many seem to” 
think, result automatically in the liberation of the — 
prisoner in whose behalf it is secured. It is an order for 
the state to produce their prison- 
er in court and explain why he is _ 
being held. If the court finds that no 
legal justification for his detention 
has been offered, it will give him — 
back his liberty. Ordinarily the 
prisoner’s counsel try to prove af-_ 
firmatively that their client is being 
illegally held, and counsel for the 
state offer a defense. Thus the 
tables are turned—the defendant be- 
comes the accuser, his counsel be- 
come prosecutors and the state 
becomes the defendant. 

That is what is going on in the 
present hearing. In order, however, 
to make clear what Mooney’s coun- 
sel are trying to do, it is necessary to 
go back to the earlier legal history 
of the case. The famous Oxman let- 
ters, written in 1917, were at the 
time so strongly suggestive of per- 
jury as.to throw suspicions ‘at once 
upon the validity of Mooney’s trial. Judge Griffin, who 
had presided at the trial and had denied the motion for 
a second trial, was so aroused that he brought the matter 
to the attorney general of the state, Hon. U. S. Webb. 
Following the suggestion in Judge Griffin’s letter, the 
attorney general urged the Supreme Court to act favor- 
ably on his recommendation for a new trial. 

The Supreme Court refused to consider the Oxman 
letters, however. It declared itself bound by the Con- 
stitution of the state to consider only the record of the 
trial. It found no error in that and ‘denied both the 
attorney general’s petition and the motion of the de-— 
fense for a new trial. The final decision (there have 
been four altogether) was in 1918. Since then other facts 
have emerged and the Oxman letters do not stand 
alone as evidence of perjury. On the eve of the grant- 
ing of the habeas corpus writ in June 1935, the case 
against Thomas J. Mooney was as follows: 

The explosion took place néar the corner of Steuart 
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THE PROSECUTION 
AND THE DEFENSE 


William F. Cleary, Jr. 


and Market Streets. The testimony that Mooney was 
at or near this point on July 22, 1916, was provided by 
John McDonald and F. C. Oxman and by no one else. 
Their testimony seemed at the time to be in hopeless 
contradiction. Indeed, Justice Langdon of the Supreme 
Court has said that if one told the truth, the other must 
have lied. Subsequent developments have indicated 
that both lied. McDonald has admitted it. He 
said so in an affidavit in 1921 and has twice since repu- 
diated his testimony given in the trial—before the 
California Supreme Court in 1933 and in a deposition 
taken last summer by the referee in the habeas corpus 
proceeding, in the presence of counsel for both sides. 

Oxman not only wrote the damaging letters referred 
to, but it now seems to have been shown, as will ap- 
pear later, that he was not in San Francisco at the 
time of the explosion—did not arrive until several hours 
later. 


The only other witnesses who connected Mooney with 
the crime were Mrs. Mellie Edeau and her daughter 
Sadie. They claimed to have seen Mooney and the 
other defendants in an automobile at 721 Market Street 
headed toward Steuart Street where the explosion occur- 
red. This tended to corroborate Oxman who said that 
he saw Mooney and the others arrive at Steuart Street 


)} in a car which had come down Market, Mooney having 
in his possession a suit ‘case which was placed at the 
| point where, later, the explosion occurred. 


The testimony of these women is now completely 


| discredited. In the trial they identified Mooney as one 


of the men in the car at 721 Market Street. It has since 
developed through the testimony of Chief of Police 
Peterson of Oakland that when they were taken to the 
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Photographs courtesy of San Francisco News 


Left to right: Attorney Finerty; George T. Davis (standing); Tom Mooney; and Frank P. Walsh 


jail before the trial to see whether they could identify 
the defendants, they failed to do so, and stated that they 
were not the men they saw on July 16. 

Moreover, they had stated, before the trial, that they 
were near the scene of the explosion when it occurred. 
They testified in the trial that they were at 721 Market 
Street, several blocks away. When asked how they 
could be in two places at the same time, Mrs. Edeau 
replied that her physical body had been in one place 
and her “astral” body in the other. 

In 1928, Judge Griffin in a letter to Governor Young, 
urging him to pardon Mooney and Billings, said, “Any 
fair-minded man who reads only the transcripts of the 
trials of Mooney and Billings would believe them 
guilty. . . . But subsequent revelations damned every 
witness who testified before me against them as perjurers 
or mistaken.” 

Supporting the foregoing is the statement in 1933 
of Assistant District Attorney William Murphy: “There 
are only four witnesses that connected Mooney with 
the commission of this affair; one was McDonald, an- 
other was Oxman, and the two Edeau women. McDon- 
ald is out of the state. He has refuted his testimony. 
Oxman is dead. There are many ways of impeaching 
Oxman. The Edeau women have been impeached. 
And when you eliminate these four witnesses and you 
call upon us seventeen years after a thing has happened, 
you call upon us to prove it, we can’t do it at this time.” 

So much for the accusing witnesses. On the other 
hand, as everyone knows, photographs of the parade 
taken from the roof of the Eilers Building, more than 
a mile from the scene of the explosion, show a portion 
of the edge of the roof, with Mr. and Mrs. Mooney lean- 
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ing over the parapet. A street clock shown in the 
different exposures, shows the time of the taking of the 
photographs to have been 1:58, 2:00 o’clock, and 2:04. 
Both Oxman and McDonald had testified that Mooney 
was at Steuart and Market at about 2:00 o’clock. The 
explosion took place at 2:06. 

Convinced by these disclosures of the unfairness of 
the trial of both Mooney and Billings, the following at 
one time or another and most of them constantly have 
urged that they should have new trials or receive a 
pardon: 

Judge Franklin A. Griffin, who presided in the Mooney 
case. 

Attorney General U. S. Webb. (He asked for a new 
trial for Mooney in 1917, but is now opposing him in 
the habeas corpus proceedings.) 

Ten of the eleven Mooney jurors now alive. 

James P. Brennan, assistant district attorney, who 
prosecuted Billings. Brennan, as a member of the Cali- 
fornia legislature of 1935 introduced and secured the 
passage of a resolution urging the governor to commute 
the sentence of Mooney and Billings to the time now 
served. 

Matthew Brady, present district attorney of San 
Francisco. 

Duncan Matheson, captain of detectives of San Fran- 
cisco in 1916. Detailed by the chief of police to investi- 
gate the bomb explosion. 

Charles Goff, captain of police—detailed to work with 
Captain Matheson in the investigation of the explosion. 

Milton T. Uren, former assistant district attorney, 
San Francisco. 

To these should be added the name of Assistant 
District Attorney William Murphy, who declared in 
1933, as quoted above, that all of the four witnesses who 
connected Mooney with the crime are now discredited. 


F all the persons prominently identified with the 

trials of Mooney and Billings, only District Attor- 
ney Fickert and Assistant District Attorney Cunha are 
left who have not publicly expressed their belief that 
Mooney and Billings were unfairly convicted. 

It was because of the refusal of the State Supreme 
Court to grant a new trial that Mooney after 1918 
turned to the pardoning power of the governor. There 
have been five governors since 1917 and each has had 
before him a petition for the pardon of Mooney and 
Billings. At first the appeal was made, not for free- 
dom, but for a pardon in order that a new trial might 
be had under one of the remaining indictments, each 
defendant having been indicted separately for the mur- 
der of each of the persons who were killed. This would 
have made possible putting into the record the evidence 
of Oxman’s perjury. Mooney was willing to have the 
pardon contingent upon his re-arrest and trial, and agreed 
not to raise the issue of double jeopardy. 

Incredible as it seems under the circumstances, each 
governor has in turn refused to pardon on the ground 
that he believed Mooney guilty. The earlier governors 
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3 
by their refusals, prevented an honest trial of that very _ 
question. The latest governor to refuse a pardon was” 

i 


3 


Governor Rolph who praised the San José lynchers. 
We come now to what may be the final act in this” 
drama. Having failed to secure either a pardon or a_ 
new trial, Mooney is making his appeal to common law 
rights as old as Magna Charta: habeas corpus and due 
process of law, both of them now imbedded in statutes / 
and in the Constitution. 
As these words are written Mooney’s counsel are still _ 
engaged in presenting their case and the State has as_ 
yet put in no evidence. I sat in the court room during 
the first three weeks of the hearing and I have followed 
the course of events since through press dispatches, — 
through reading the San Francisco papers and through ~ 
correspondence. Consequently, I am able to indicate 
something as to the progress made up to this time (No- 
vember 1) by Mooney’s counsel, in providing a basis for 
their three major charges against the district attorney 
and his conduct of the trial. 


The Case at Present 


IRST, as to perjury: | 
McDonald has confessed perjury, as stated above. 
The Edeaus have been discredited, both by the testi-_ 
mony of former Police Chief Peterson, of Oakland, | 
referred to above and by that of two men who were work- | 
ing, in 1917, in the tailoring shop in Oakland where 
Mrs. Edeau was employed. They had urged her to go 
to Chief Peterson with her story, and they knew of her 
trip to San Francisco to see if she could identify the de- | 
fendants. They testified that on her return to the shop 
Mrs. Edeau told them that Mooney and Billings were 
not the men she had seen on Preparedness Day. 

The Oxman perjury has been established by a wealth ~ 
of evidence the most important of which includes the | 
following: There was read into the record the testimony — 
of seventeen policemen stationed during the parade at 
intervals on Market Street, at Steuart and above, given 
in Mooney’s trial. None had seen an automobile come 
down Market Street during the parade. This tended to— 
refute Oxman’s testimony that he had seen the defend-_ 
ants arrive at Steuart Street in a car, coming down 
Market. 

The deposition taken in August 1935, of F. E. Rigall 
of Grayville, Ill., was read into the record. Mr. Rigall 
stated that Oxman had written to him asking him to” 
corroborate his testimony. He had come to San Francisco, 
had been entertained by the district attorney, but had 
refused to testify that he had seen Oxman in San Fran- 
cisco on July 22, 1916, since he had not been there him- 
self on that day. 

The most convincing evidence, however, was the reg- 
ister of the Byrnes Hotel of Woodland, Cal., which is 
ninety miles from San Francisco. The page dated July 
22, 1916, the day of the explosion, was put into the rec- 
ord. On it appeared the name of F. C. Oxman as a 
guest of the hotel. Following the presentation of this 
evidence Earl K. Hatcher, a (Continued on page 640) 
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Other People’s Babies 


BY MARY ROSS 


not very much, but enough to start a statistical 

stir, since any rise broke the trend line that had 
been sweeping downward, for several years at an 
accelerating speed. Was the reversal a symptom of bet- 
ter times, the start of a boom in babies following logically 
on a rise in marriage rates the year before? From its 
strategic outlook over the country the Statistical Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company declared 
early in the summer: “We believe that the reversal of 
the trend for both marriages and births is the direct 
result of an upward turn in the economic tide.” Two 
months later, reporting questions raised by critics of 
that stand, the Bulletin queried a possible alternative: 
“Did the 1934 increase in the birthrate reflect continued 
and widening dependence of American families on pub- 
lic relief?” 

That question has a practical bearing, especially at a 
time when criticism of many colors is leveled against 
relief measures and when the approach of a presidential 
campaign promises still more acrimonious discussions. 
One view of relief and birthrates was stated vigorously 
in a public address last June by a biologist, Dr. C. C. 
Little, former president of the American Eugenics So- 
ciety. The United States, said Dr. Little, has been 
“singularly dull and stupid” in putting its “stamp of 
approval on over-production” by giving preference in 
relief to families with the largest numbers of dependents. 
“On the other hand,” he continued, “those who because 
of earning power are being forced to bear the ever in- 
creasing burden of taxation, have to a large degree 
adopted a remarkably unselfish attitude, deliberately 
refraining from bringing more children into an already 
overcrowded world. Today these people are viewing 
with alarm the uncontrolled breeding of those whose 
bills they are expected to pay. . . . In the new class of 
public dependents produced by economic adversity, the 
production of children has gone on without any check 
penatever. ....” 

Was the 1934 rise evidence of “uncontrolled breeding?” 

Solid as they seem, statistics on birthrates have a num- 
ber of elusive qualities and still more elusive interpreta- 
tions. One of the elusive qualities is the present very 
sketchy .informa- 
tion as to popula- 
tion:. hard times 
have squeezed 
‘people out of some 


AST year the American birthrate turned up— 
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Does relief produce bumper baby crops? The 1935 story is yet ae 
to come, but the rise in the 1934 birthrate has started lively 
controversy as to whose babies turned the trend line up the 


cities and other localities since the 1930 census was 
taken; drouth has sent others on the march in search 
of a living. Until the 1940 census gives a reliable base 
for computations, local calculations of birthrates may 
be askew. Another complication comes from the fact 
that states have entered the Birth Registration Area one 
by one; where state health services are less well estab- 
lished, birth reporting doubtless is less complete; com- 
parisons even between states cannot be fully accepted 
at their rate-value. The 1934 rise was so widespread, 
however, that as a general picture it cannot be doubted. 
It covered all of the nine broad geographic divisions of 
the country except the Middle Atlantic states. 

That the rise is due to relief is still another question. 
No enlightening facts are available on a large scale. 
There are, however, two careful studies of earlier depres- 
sion years that should be considered because of what 
they do not prove, not because they support views that 
have been attributed to them by others than their 
authors. 


The Fluctuating Statistics 


HE first, by Edgar Sydenstricker and G. St. J. Per- 
rott of the Milbank Memorial Fund, considered a 
large group of families in Baltimore, Cleveland, New 
York and Syracuse through the years 1929-1932. It 
found that over that four-year period birthrates were 
higher among the jobless than among those who had 
part-time jobs; higher among the part-time workers 
than among those fully employed. Birthrates were 
lower among those who had managed to keep on an 
even financial footing during the depression than among 
those who had been swept downward. Poverty, unem- 
ployment and high birthrates went hand in hand. The 
second study, by Professor Samuel A. Stouffer of the 
University of Wisconsin, comprised Milwaukee families 
between October 1930 and January 1933. Counting 
only births which occurred nine months or longer after 
a family entered the relief rolls, the study found that 
the relief families had birthrates higher by a third or 
more than families of similar broad occupational groups 
(clerical workers, skilled workers, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers) who were not recipients of relief. 
These studies 
show clearly that 
poor have 
more babies than 
well - to - do. 
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The poor always 
have had, according 
to all available rec- 
ords in this country 
and in Europe. 
They do not show 
that the birthrates 
of the poor are ris- 
ing, or that these 
families on_ relief 


had higher birth- 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 1850-1920 


AND 


ESTIMATES OF POPULATION 1930-2000 A.D. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
eeeee BASED METHODS SUGGESTED BY 


country’s 


relief rolls. 

When the birth- 
rate was declining 
the explanations 
given by qualified 
students included 
the drift of popula- 
tion to the cities, 


rates than they 

would have had un- 

der other circum- 

stances. Discussing 

the Milbank studies 

at a population con- 

sete. Gc Can some 

months ago, Frank 

W. Notestein of 

the research staff of 

that organization 

declared that inso- . 
far as their data 

showed, _ birthrates 

among all classes, 

rich, poor and mid- 

dling, had fallen 

during the years fol- 

lowing the crash. 

The only study of 

which I know that 

analyses experience 

of the same group 

of families before and after taking relief is that reported 
in an unpublished thesis by Arthur J. Audy, A Com- 
parative Analysis of the Birth Rate of 965 Families Be- 
fore and After Dependency. Here elaborate statistical 
analysis brought the conclusion that “the birthrate of 
these families while dependent is less than the birthrate 
of these same families before dependency.” 

There is still less evidence as to whose were the babies 
who defied the trend line in 1934. A classification made 
by the statisticians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company showed that in general the largest part of the 
increase in the birthrate came in the “poorer” states— 
that is, in states which paid less to the federal govern- 
ment in taxes than they received in federal assistance. 
There were exceptions to this generality in both groups. 
Except for Arkansas and New Mexico, the states where 
1934 birthrates held even or declined were along 
the’ Atlantic seaboard: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and Maryland. As 
it happens, both New Mexico and Arkansas (which 
tied with New Jersey for the largest 1934 decrease) were 
among the states which had the largest percentages of 
their population on public relief at the close of 1934. 
Of the other states with stationary or lower birth rates 
in 1934, three were slightly above and three below the 
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With immigration almost a thing of the past the population trend of 
the United States now depends upon the balance of births and deaths 


where children are 
an economic draw- 
back; the “emanci- 
pation” of women 
and the greater 
number who went 
cut to work for 
wages; the better 
chance of survival 
for infants, which 
no longer makes it 


WHELPTON, SCRIPPS FOUNDATION’= 
RESEARCH~POPULATION PROBLEMS 
LOW ESTIMATE * THOMPSON*** WHELPTON. 
THIS “+ "MEDIUM ESTIMATE INCLUDE 
ALLOWANCES = IMMIGRATION. 
ESTIMATE DUBLIN, ~ METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. BASED = BIRTH RATE~ 14 
«70 YEARS EXPECTATION LIFE, 
NO IMMIGRATION. 

(These theee estimares were made in 1932 ) 


ily to have five or 
six to insure rais- 
ing two or three; 
the cessation of im- 
migration. There 
seems general agree- 
ment that the great- 
est force in bring- 
ing about the de- 
cline has been con- 
scious control of con- 
ception. There is some evidence from the cities that 
an increase in abortions also has occurred. In a study 
which upset prevailing assumptions a few years ago, 
Professor Raymond Pearl of Johns Hopkins showed that 
among a large group of women who were patients in 
maternity hospitals the difference between the birth- 
rate of the richer and the poorer was to be explained 
by the practice of contraception and was not due to in- 
nately greater fertility among the poor. 

If deliberate control has been an important factor in 
the declining birthrate, it may be reasonable to suppose 
that it also operated to some extent in the upswing. 
Some of the additional babies of 1934 may be the off- 
spring not of shiftless or irresponsible parents but of 
people, on or off relief rolls, who believed that better 
times were in sight or decided that children were not to 
be postponed indefinitely even in uncertain times. The 
general upswing in marriage rates in 1933 would seem 
to support a guess that people either were more optimistic 
that year or that they had become sufficiently resigned 


to hard times to go ahead with family plans regardless. | 


It is likely that information on contraception (and 
perhaps also on abortion) is more generally avail- 
able along the thickly settled eastern edge of the country 
than elsewhere. If so, perhaps the failure of birthrates 
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in the Middle Atlantic states to follow the course of the 
rest of the country in 1934 may be a witness not of the 
“remarkably unselfish attitude” of taxpayers, to use Dr. 
Little’s terminology, but of the greater ability of the poor 
in and about the eastern cities to refrain from having 
children. In Stockholm, where for some time contracep- 
tion information has been available to all classes, there 
seems to be a state of affairs previously unknown to vital 
statistics in that the families of the well-to-do are larger 
than those of the poor. 

Though local figures are beset by the pitfalls men- 
tioned above, it is at least suggestive that in New York 
City the health districts which recorded a larger number 
of births in 1934 than in 1933 were not in the submerged 
slums. The increases in births were in districts along 
the residential edges of the city, districts in which infant 
mortality rates far below the borough’s average seemed 
to indicate more than average wellbeing. In each of 
the city’s five boroughs the health districts with the 
highest infant mortality rates—and hence probably the 
greatest distress—show an unbroken decline in the num- 
ber of babies born each year from 1929 through 1934. 

New York City, moreover, has a strange record for 
1935 births which still awaits explanation. Throughout 
the first half of the year the number of births was con- 
sistently higher than in 1934; by the end of June, the 
Health Department announced that there was an increase 
of 560 for the first 24 weeks and that a gain of more 
than 1400 for the year was to be expected. By the end 
of August the surplus had shrunk to 406 and the first 
two weeks of September not only wiped it out but left 
a deficit of 75 births as compared with the same months 
of 1934. New York State also reported an increased 
number of births during the first half of 1935—the first 
such increase in five years. By autumn, however, it 
became almost certain that the state’s birthrate for the 
whole year again will show a decline. For the first eight 
months of 1935 it was the lowest on record, 13.6 in con- 
trast to last year’s 13.9. 

Do these fluctuations in one 
city and state reflect the previous 
year’s fluctuations of hope or anx- 
iety about better times? Did the 
upward spurt of the first half 
year represent what might be 
called postponed babies, follow- 
ing on marriages postponed in 
the early years of depression? 
Answers can be only in the realm 
of speculation. At least the sud- 
den up and down does not sug- 
gest the cumulative effect of a 
long-continued force, like de- 
pendency on public relief. 

What casual testimony Sur- 
vey Graphic has been able to 
obtain from social workers fails 
to bear out the charge that relief 
families incur babies to raise 
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Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Wings over Rat Alley 


their relief allowance or because someone else will foot 
the bill. The story, on the other hand, is of women 
who tell the clinic nurses about their distress at preg- 
nancy, their efforts to do something—anything—to keep 
from having another child. For people who haven't 
even carfare, the cost of accustomed contraceptives is a 
serious matter. In many places legal restrictions or pre- 
vailing public opinion make it impossible for social work- 
ers to give clients contraceptive advice for which they 
plead. While loss of morale and carelessness is believed 
to be a factor in some cases—the lack of morale of people 
who have no place to go and nothing to spend but 
their time—the general tenor of the social workers’ re- 
plies is expressed by a writer from a midwestern city 
who says of her clients: 

I believe in general that people are more reluctant now 
than ever in the past to have children and that the gen- 
eral misery in the world is the explanation. Where more 
babies are coming, it is for the most part an unavoidable 
result of having no money. 


Babies and Social Planning 


HAT is clear is that in hard times, as in the good 

years preceding them, the largest part of each year’s 
increment of babies arrives in the homes financially 
least able to care for them. The fact now has the lime 
light because depression has pushed more of these chil- 
dren over to the support of public funds, i.e., to some 
extent to the budgets of those who pay taxes and who 
in general have fewer children of their own. The outcry 
is against paying for other people’s babies. 

The remedy proposed in some quarters is to cut down 
reproduction among relief groups. Dr. Little’s address 
concluded: “It is only a matter of a very short time be- 
fore contraception for all on relief will be insisted upon 
or chaos will result.’ A few weeks later an economist, 
Roger W. Babson, was quoted as saying, “I would ac- 
company all relief work with an appeal for birth regula- 
tion among those on relief... . 
The very fact that a family is 
on relief shows that too many of 
that group exist.” 

Such remarks raise serious 
questions in terms both of hu- 
man aims and economics. When 
prosperity breaks down, should 
childlessness be another of the 
penalties suffered by those at the 
foot of the ladder? Then, or at 
any time, is financial success a 
test of aptitude for parenthood? 
Should we try to cut our people 
to fit an existing economic or- 
der, lopping off, insofar as we 
can, the “too many?” Or should 
we try to fit that order to meet 
people’s needs, including a very 
human desire of some of them 
for (Continued on page 632) 
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HEAVENLY HOSTS AND THE SHEPHERDS 


DRAWINGS IN INK BY ALLAN ROHAN CRITE 


Charles J. Connick, the distinguished designer in stained glass said of 
the religious drawings of Allan Crite: “He is doing what | have long 
hoped some real artist would do. He is expressing in terms comparable to 
the universal language of the Negro spiritual and of Green Pastures the 
enduring verities of Christianity." Mr. Crite, who is twenty-five and 
lives in Boston, is a Negro. Since childhood he has had the desire to 
illustrate the Bible, and again and again over the years has worked on 
religious studies. These recent drawings, the beauty and power of which 
are striking, are therefore the result of long effort and self-discipline. 
“| discovered,”’ he explains, ‘that by making my characters black they 
made very effective compositions and helped to give that feeling of 
strength that | believe should be a main characteristic of religious 
work. | desired to get the strongest possible sense of absolute and vibrant 
reality; and in my observations of the characteristics of my people in 
my neighborhood | found exactly the elements needed to convey my 
ideas.'’ He gives new meaning to the words My Lord Jesus. But not all 
of Mr. Crite’s work is of this nature. Nor is it all so elaborately detailed. 
He has made many excellent drawings of modern Negro life that 
capture characteristic postures and expressions with studied -simplicity. 
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CHRIST AND THE DOCTORS 


The National Labor Relations Acct 


BY LLOYD K. GARRISON 


N August 1935, the President appointed a new Na- 
] tional Labor Relations Board with powers which, if 

sustained by the Supreme Court, will profoundly in- 
fluence the social and economic future of the country. The 
Act of Congress creating the board had two main objects: 
the promotion of industrial peace by outlawing one of 
the major causes of strikes, namely, the tactics adopted 
by many employers to prevent their employes from join- 


ing unions, and their refusal to deal with unions under ° 


any circumstances; the encouragement of collective bar- 
gaining between employers and unions in the belief that 
a more general negotiation of collective agreements 
would tend to raise the level of wage rates, increase mass 
purchasing power and production, decrease sweatshop 
labor and make for fairer competition. To accomplish 
these objects Congress laid upon employers certain spe- 
cific restrictions and obligations which will presently be 
described, and gave to the board full power to enforce 
the Act. While the Act is limited to controversies affect- 
ing interstate commerce, and excludes railroads (which 
are governed by a similar statute), its scope and impor- 
tance are too apparent to need comment. The members 
of the new Labor Board are: Joseph Warren Madden, 
chairman, professor of law in the University of Pitts- 
burgh; John M. Carmody, former member of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board for the railway industry; and 
Edwin S. Smith, a member of the preceding National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The purposes of the Act under which the board will 
function are identical with those underlying section 7-a 
of the Recovery Act, which was never adequately en- 
forced and which fell to the ground in May 1935, when 
in the famous Schechter case, the Supreme Court de- 
clared the Recovery Act unconstitutional. The passage of 
the Recovery Act represented a turning point in the 
regulation of labor relations. Prior to that time the fed- 
eral government had not, substantially speaking, legis- 
lated in the field of labor relations except with respect to 
railroads. Apart from railway legislation, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act of 1932, and certain 
amendments to the Bankruptcy Act in 1933, were the 
only attempts by Congress to regulate labor relations. 
Section 7-a was of. 
momentous —1m- 
port. It undertook 
to apply to all in- 
dustry under the 
codes a_ principle 
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As the new Labor Relations Act bites into old problems 
with teeth which may yet be knocked out by the judiciary, 
Chairman Garrison of the erstwhile 7-a Board appraises 
the Act's authority, constitutionality, methods and future 


previously applied only to the railroads, namely, that 
employes should have the right to organize free from 
interference by their employers, and to bargain collective- 


ly through representatives of their own choosing. As later — 


interpreted this principle meant that employers could 
not, among other things, lawfully exact “yellow-dog” 
contracts from employes under which'the worker agrees 
as a condition of employment, not to join a union; or 
discharge them because they joined unions; or set up 
company dominated unions designed to keep the men 
from outside unions; or refuse to bargain collectively 
with the representatives selected by the employes. These 
practices had all been indulged in, and some of them 
widely, with particular intensification after 1921 when or- 
ganized labor lost most of the ground it had gained during 
the war. They were now declared illegal by Section 7-a. 


HIS declaration was not a mere political sop to 
organized labor nor actuated by considerations of 
justice alone. It proceeded upon an affirmative theory 
that the practices just mentioned, and others like them, 
were harmful to society; that their elimination and the 


encouragement of collective bargaining would not only — 


allay industrial strife but equalize competition, increase 
purchasing power and stimulate production through the 
negotiation of fair wage increases. The National Labor 
Board was appointed in August 1933. It was a bi-partisan 
part-time board of seven members (later increased to 
twelve) with Senator Wagner as chairman. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, which took its place, was 
appointed July 9, 1934, pursuant to authority contained 
in a joint resolution of Congress passed shortly before. 
It was a full-time board with three impartial members: 
Lloyd K. Garrison, later succeeded by Francis Biddle, 


chairman; H. A. Millis and Edwin S. Smith. The his- — 


tory of these first two labor boards is the history of an 
attempt to translate that theory into actuality, [See Sur- 
vey Graphic for February and April 1935.] 

The attempt only partially succeeded. The Recovery 


Act provided no method of enforcing 7-a except removal — 


of the “Blue Eagle,” which was of only slight and occa- 
sional efficacy (too drastic when it worked and worthless 
when it didn’t); 
and prosecution in 
the courts, which 
would have been 
too slow and cum- 
bersome for the 
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The quasi-judicial NLRB hearing 


Keystone 


its first case in Pittsburgh in late October. From 


left to right: John M. Carmody; Dr. Joseph Warren Madden, chairman; Edwin S. Smith 


delicate business of labor relations, even if it had been 
pushed by the authorities (which it wasn’t). Handicapped 
by lack of power and by mounting employer resistance, 
the boards struggled, on the whole unsuccessfully, to 
bring about compliance with 7-a. Realizing acutely the 
need of providing an effective method of enforcement, 
and of making more explicit the general and somewhat 
vague language of 7-a, Senator Wagner, early in 1934, 
introduced a bill to carry out these objects. It aroused 
tremendous controversy and did not come to a vote; but 
in the 1935 session, given impetus by an added year’s 
experience with non-enforcement, and by the crash of 
the Recovery Act under the Schechter decision, it passed, 
over strenuous employer opposition, and in slightly 
modified form, and became law on July 5. The new 
board was then set up under it. 

What this law does in substance is first to re-state, 
more or less exactly, the language of 7-a, thus transfer- 
ring into permanent legislation a section of a defunct 
statute intended originally as only a temporary measure. 
Then the meaning of this general language is defined 
and clarified in a series of explicit clauses which incor- 
porate in effect the principal interpretations of 7-a laid 
down by the two old boards in their decisions. Next there 
are provisions for the holding of employe elections by 
secret ballot, to determine, in contested cases, by whom 
or by what organization they wish to be represented—a 
procedure originated and worked out by the two old 
boards. Thus far there is nothing in the Act that was not 
previously contained either in 7-a or in the decisions and 
practices of the old boards. 

What is absolutely new in the Act, and what gives to 
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it its dynamic force, is this: it contains thoroughgoing 
enforcement provisions. That is why it was so bitterly 
opposed. Section 7-a has been reborn; but this time with 
teeth. And the teeth will have much to chew on—unless 
knocked out by the judiciary. But before describing the 
teeth, it may be well to describe more fully what it is they 
will be chewing on. 


oper from enforcement, the Act may be consid- 
ered under two headings: “unfair practices” of 
employers, and collective bargaining. The unfair practices 
may be summarized as follows. 


1. “To restrain or interfere with the right of employes 
to join labor organizations and to bargain collectively.” 

This is a general clause which would include discrim- 
inatory discharges and other practices elsewhere specified 
in the Act, but which is aimed particularly at open threats 
and intimidation—tactics sometimes used by small em- 
ployers but not often by large ones. 

2. “By discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of 
employment or any term or condition of employment 
to encourage or discourage membership in any labor 
organization.” : 

This clause does two things. It prohibits discharging 
or demoting a man simply because he has joined a 
union—a practice complained of in the first case formally 
heard by the new board, and one which gave rise to the 
great majority of the 300 odd cases decided by the old 
boards, as well as to hundreds of others composed by the 
regional boards. The clause also prohibits the “yellow- 
dog” contract—a device which seems to have virtually 
died out. (It would also prohibit a closed shop contract, 
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were it not for a saving clause legalizing such contracts 
when made with an organization selected by a majority 
of the employes at an election and not dominated or 
financed by the employer.) 


3. “To dominate or interfere with the formation or 
administration of any labor organization or contribute 
financial support to it” (conferring with the employer 
on company time being permissible subject to certain 
regulations.) 


The Company Union Clause 


HIS is the “company union” clause and much the 

most far-reaching in its effects of all the unfair prac- 
tice provisions. What it does is not to outlaw plant or- 
ganizations, employe representation plans, joint councils, 
and so on, as such. (I shall refer to all of these as “com- 
pany unions” without any invidious implications.) The 
clause simply prohibits an employer from organizing, 
dominating, controlling, interfering with, or financially 
aiding a company union. If his men themselves form 
it and run it and finance it, there is no objection. It must 
be their creature and not his. If it is his, he can be 
ordered to cease his objectionable practices and _ also, 
under the enforcement section of the Act, to “take such 
affirmative action” as may be necessary—which might 
include dissolving or reconstituting the organization if 
provisions for his control or financing were written into 
the constitution, as sometimes they have been. 

The practical importance of this clause can be ap- 
preciated when it is realized how phenomenal the re- 
cent growth of company unions has been. Prior to the 
War they were comparatively rare; during the War, 
when trade unions were also very active, large numbers 
were formed; the movement continued with increasing 
impetus in the post-war years; but the greatest increase 
came after the enactment of 7-a in 1933. It has been 
reliably estimated that over 60 percent of the company 
unions were formed then, covering almost twice as many 
workers as before—a fact which indicates on its face 
that great numbers must have been formed by employ- 
ers for the purpose of staving off outside unionization. 
It has also been reliably estimated that there are now 
in existence well over 1500 company unions covering 
about 2,500,000 workers, as compared with a total Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor membership of something 
over 3,000,000. Many of the largest company unions, 
some of which may perhaps be among the first to be 
questioned under the Act, are in the great mass-produc- 
tion industries—steel, textiles, automobiles, rubber, and 
so on—where labor unions are most likely to renew 
their organization efforts and to bring complaints to the 
board. (The statistics in this paragraph have been taken 
from Labor and the Government, recently published 
by the Twentieth Century Fund; they are based mainly 
on studies by the National tadueni Conference Board.) 

How many employers with company unions in their 
plants might be affected by the Act it is impossible even 
to guess. But that the board will have its hands full 
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with complaints is a foregone conclusion, and the cases wil 
present many difficulties both in deciding the facts and 
in determining the appropriate action to be taken wher 
unfair practices have been established. Particularly 
troublesome will be the situation where an employe 
has been contributing regular amounts to the pension 
fund of a company union and both he and the employes 
in good faith desire the arrangement to be kept up. 
There is no objection to such an arrangement under the 
Act if the company union does not exist for the pur 
pose, in whole or in part, of dealing with the employer 
concerning grievances or terms or conditions of em- 
ployment; but if it does exist for such purposes the Act 
applies to it, and presumably, to continue receiving 
financial support, its constitution would have to be 
changed to eliminate these purposes. However, company 
unions of this sort are not numerous, and where they 


_exist it may well be that few complaints regarding them 


will be brought before the board. The most vicious type 
of employer financing is that which provides substantial 
extra pay or bonuses to company union representatives 
—a not too subtle form of corrupting the will which was: 
brought out in at least one important case before the 
old National Labor Relations Board. 

Distasteful though they are to large numbers of em- 
ployers, the several unfair practice provisions just de 
scribed are no novelty to the law, their principles having” 
received judicial sanction in the famous case of Texas 
and New Orleans Ry. Co. v. Brotherhood of Ry. and 
Steamship Clerks, decided by the Supreme Court in 
1930. More distasteful, more controversial and more 
novel to the law are the collective bargaining provisions: 
of the Act. These provisions are based upon the so-: 
called “majority rule,” stated by the Act as follows: 

Representatives designated or selected for the purposes of 
collective bargaining by the majority of the employes im @ 
unit appropriate for such purposes, shail be the exclusive 
representatives of all the employes in such unit for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining in respect to rates of pay, 
wages, hours of employment, or other conditions of employ- 
ment: Provided, that any individual employe or a group 
of employes shall have the right at any time to present 
grievances to their employer. [Italics mine. ] 


Disputes on Representation 


HE Act then empowers the board, in disputed cases, 

to determine by secret ballot or otherwise, by 
whom the men wish to be represented; and finally for- 
bids an employer to “refuse to bargain collectively” with 
the representatives designated by the majority. In other 
words, he is under a duty to bargain with them, and 
with them exclusively. This duty, which does not com- 
pel the making of agreements, but does require a bona 
fide attempt, is the essence of the majority rule. Because 
this rule is still so generally misunderstood, I shall try 
to summarize its rationale. : 
It starts with the conception of a bargaining “unit,” 
which, as the Act states elsewhere, may be the “employer 
unit, craft unit, plant unit, or other unit,’—to be de 
termined according to (Continued on page 634) 
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After the Houses Are Built 


BY ALBERT MAYER 


TTEMPTING _ to 
write seriously 
about problems 

that arise when low-rental 
nousing is completed and 
ccupied, has an element of the fantastic in it. There is 
30 little housing left after the various cuts in the govern- 
aent’s program that any discussion of it may seem aca- 
emic. Actually what remains after the initial fanfare 
nd the subsequent quantities of publicity is this: the 
WA Housing Division now proposes to complete forty- 
ix housing projects at a cost of some $133,000,000, con- 
aining in all some twenty-five thousand dwelling units. 
hus within the next few years we shall have rehoused 
omething less than one tenth of one percent of our 
opulation, if in the meantime nobody takes any more 
f£ the money away. 
Meager as this amount is, it may be said that its physi- 
al standards are pretty fair. The buildings will be fire- 
roof, the apartments have cross-ventilation, the room 
rrangement has usually been well thought out. The con- 
itions of openness for light and air are good, and there 
re concentration of open space for playgrounds and for 
olanting—though contrary to general impression the 
ensity of population in the new developments is gen- 
rally higher than in those they replace. 

But while highest possible physical standards should 

€ a sine qua non of the housing, in themselves they have 

ittle meaning. The housing is merely a physical shell. 
he touchstone is: What kind of life will the people in 
hem lead? What kind of people will be able and will 

e allowed to live in them? It is the management which 

ust transform them from physical buildings into living 

ommunities. It is the management which will determine 
vhether the few examples of housing will be discredited, 

r whether they will be so successful as to help spur a 

videspread demand for housing on a real scale. Manage- 

ment is an absurdly prosaic name for a function that 
uns the gamut from imaginative personnel and social 
eadership to efficient garbage collection. The physical 
tate of the community and the spiritual satisfaction of 
he inhabitants are closely interrelated. Dirty halls, badly 
ept lawns, littered walks are evidence of failure in both. 

Of course, there are severe limitations on what man- 

gement can accomplish, limitations imposed by our 

economic systems. We must face the fact that the hous- 
ing now planned or in course of construction will not 
ouse the lowest income groups and none of the unem- 
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Construction is only half of the story in public 
housing. Enter a new profession—the managers 
and the important part they will soon have to play 


ployed. Management, 
however ingenious, can- 
not escape the inexorable 
terms of interest rates, 
subsidy rates and land 
costs. Nor can management do much about permanence 
of tenure when we have no adequate measures of social 
insurance and health insurance. The best that a bold, dis- 
cerning management can do is to minimize necessary 
turnover by exercising its judgment in each case. 

But within these limits, what is the underlying basis 
for good management? As I see it, there are three factors. 
First there is the question of personnel. This is the prob- 
lem which has been most discussed. While it will not be 
easy to find the right people, the job is not so difficult as 
is generally believed. The general manager of a large 
housing project should be a sensible, flexible person who 
understands the nature of the problem, who is an execu- 
tive, who has a flair for contacts with people, and who 
has the courage to face issues. As he or she will have an 
operating superintendent who understands physical 
maintenance, and a social leader who will organize 
recreation, nursery schools if any, and community activ- 
ities, the manager need not have specialized experience in 
those fields. The potential managers can acquire the 
requisite degree of familiarity in the special fields by 
attending the housing management school at Washing- 
ton, or even simply by personal study and by observant 
visits to and conferences with managers of existing proj- 
ects. In short, the question of managers is mainly a ques- 
tion of personal qualities. Wherever possible, both sexes 
should be represented in the management of a project, 
so that both viewpoints will play their part, and so that 
the most suitable contact can be made with the individ- 
ual tenant in each case. 


O furnish managers for the next batch of housing 

(if any!), I would suggest an apprenticeship system 
by which two or three younger people would serve as 
assistants to the managers of actual public housing 
projects for a period of at least a year. 

The second requisite for satisfactory management is a 
satisfactory form of accounting. Whether housing is man- 
aged directly by the government or by semi-public or by 
private agencies, it is of the utmost importance to have 
audits made by outside accounting agencies who have 
not only a high standing for integrity but whose person- 
nel has some knowledge of maintenance costs. Good 
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A detail of the PWA project in Indianapolis, which provides for 1044 families in small row houses and two and three story apartments 


Over domains such as these the housing managers will preside. 
The function of management will be to transform physical buildings 
into living communities. In October, 45 projects by the Housing 
Division of PWA were announced for construction in 31 cities; some 
contain more than 1000 living units, one over 2000. They are 
financed by a 45 percent federal grant, rentals to repay the govern- 
ment 55 percent of their cost over a sixty year period of amortization 


One of three low rent housing projects for Cleveland. This develop- 
ment, which replaces several blocks of slums, will consist of three 
story apartments containing 654 living units. A large portion 
of its 18 acres will be given over to playgrounds and open spaces 


management will welcome this, bad management should 
be exposed by it. 

The third essential for good management, and by far 
the most vital, is not at first glance obvious. Under our 
American conditions of local politics, it will be a very 
great strain on administrators to operate with indepen- 
dence. Singly or as an isolated administrative division, 
or even as a local official authority standing alone, it may 
be almost impossible to resist political pressures to favor 
friends of local politicians. To combat this situation I 
suggest that in every city where a housing project is 
started, a local Housing Association be formed now, 
which would appoint a committee both to cooperate with 
and act as an informed critic of the management. Such 
associations should have no official or political affiliation, 
hence would be in a position both to act as a check on 
and to assist the management, strengthening its hand 
enormously against deleterious local tactics, and helping 
interpret management problems and policies to the 
public. The final product would be the creation of a 
robust section of public opinion that would undefstand 
and insist on the right kind of management. 

Obviously such a committee must have a representa- 
uvely wide range of background, and it must have sufh- 
cient homogeneity for effective action. Hence it is none 
too soon to have it started early, so as to give time for its 
members to be studying and thinking together. Not only 
is the whole future of housing in this country in the bal- 
ance, but we have an unparalleled chance in this new 
work to establish standards of integrity, ability, imagina- 
tion, and single-minded public service, which may become 
a shining contrast to the generally inferior level of local 


public life. 


HE problems of management and the bases of good 

management are much the same whether the man- 
agement be public or private. The customary assumption 
that public operation is venal and stifled in red tape, and 
that private operation is robed in probity and direct in 
efficient action is of course nonsense. Private business is 
as honeycombed with graft as public business; building 
management is a notorious example. As for political pres- 
sure in selecting or retaining tenants, private administra- 
‘tion will be just as severely exposed to it as public 
administration. As to red tape: even if management of 
these large projects is under private auspices, the project 
administration would no doubt need to be part of a large 
management organization. Actually experience shows 
that red tape is in this country rather a characteristic of 
size than a question of whether operation is private or 
public. As an instance of this, we may cite the insurance 
companies and savings banks that have taken over fore- 
closed real estate during the depression. They have fully 
as many questionnaires and forms as the government, 
fully as many sudden changes of personnel, fully as 
many petty competitive estimates; their routine is fully 
as rigid and inflexible. Their employes are completely 


averse to taking any responsibility or initiative. They: 
would rather do the wrong thing, or at least the mediocre . 
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thing in the right way, than to do the brilliantly right 
thing in the wrong way. The answer does not lie in 
private versus public management, but in the selection 
of bold sensible personnel, in simplification of procedure, 
and in the support or criticism of independent local 
housing associations. 

It seems to me that the case for public administration 
is a strong one. These large communities partake more of 
the nature of complete local governmental entities than 
they do of the nature of ordinary large private manage- 
ment. Some may have actual local government, as in new 
towns; but even the PWA units in existing cities will 
have in their management local participating committees 
of tenants, and will exercise control or guidance of recre- 
ational, educational and general community activities. 
The administration must be businesslike, but it is a case 
of public concern and public business, not private 
business. 


Methods of Operation 


O favor public operation as I do, is not to favor cen- 

tral governmental operation from Washington as is 
said to be proposed by the Housing Division of PWA. 
Such a procedure would involve the worst long-distance 
red tape and cumbersome delay. Beyond this, it would 
center management policy in men who cannot possibly 
know the individual situations in each locality. Without 
presuming to suggest definite legal procedure with which 
I am not sufficiently familiar, I do strongly advocate that 
management be placed in a local body such as a Munici- 
pal Housing Authority. The PWA can safeguard its in- 
terest by having one of its own representatives serve on 
such a local body, by having the operating records and 
audits always available to it, and by having periodic re- 
ports made to it. In short, it is not just governmental 
operation that is wanted as a theory, but sensible respon- 
sive governmental operation. 

What the federal government can very usefully do is 
to demand a simple uniform system of accounts and re- 
ports so that for the first time a large body of accurate 
easily comparable information will be available. Up to 
now there has been a dearth of information on which to 
predict operating costs of new projects, and the small 
number of projects reporting have cost systems that are 
so different from each other as to minimize their useful- 
ness. It is to be hoped that in addition to cost break- 
downs, the projects will further analyze these in terms 
of man-hours and material quantities. These are the real- 
ly comparable items—cost items fluctuate too much with 
time and with locality. 

Though it would seem out of place to go into details 
in this general discussion, there is one matter which 
should be considered: the question of rental adjustment 
and tenant selection. While management is perforce re- 
stricted to the terms of reference of its job, and must ap- 
ply the general financial terms to-its specific project as 
efficiently as possible, yet it can to a degree affect the vital 
question of rental by using discretion in setting prices on 
individual apartments, and can (Continued on page 636) 
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Jewish National Fund 


The modern school in Mishmar Haemek stands like a sentinel over the tiny one-room cabins of the colonists 


The Promised Land—1935 


BY LOULA D. LASKER 


HE lights of the tiny town of Nazareth were 

twinkling. The intense heat of the day had given 

way to a cool breeze. Peace had settled over the 
hills. A group of girls from the nearby school conducted 
by Italian nuns were walking arm in arm down the little 
village street, singing hymns in their clear young voices. 
If we could but forget the comfortable little inn which 
sheltered us, we might almost imagine that here was the 
same village where the Carpenter of Nazareth lived 
nearly two thousand years ago. Here one was in the land 
to which pilgrims the world over had journeyed to see 
where their religion was born, which tourists had visited 
to view the holy and historic sites of ancient days. 

In biblical days this 
had been a land of 
milk and honey. This 
very neighborhood 
had been the granary 
of a prosperous land. 
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In Palestine as nowhere else Jews are becoming 
farmers. Of the thousand Jewish immigrants arriving 
monthly, many are helping to redeem the Land . 
by work in the cooperative agricultural colonies 


Ancient history this, for rich Palestine long since 
became one of the poorest countries in the world. 
Through centuries of primitive misuse the land itself was 
used up, the very marrow of the soil destroyed. An im- 
poverished land—swamps had replaced fertile valleys 
Malaria was rampant everywhere. 

Despite the fact that the bulk of the Arab populatior 
has always depended upon agriculture for a living, long 
ago they ceased to earn more than a mere subsistence 
Most of the land belongs to great landed proprietors 
the fellahin who work it for them live in a state com 
parable to serfs, as starved as their own thin cattle 
High taxes, high rent, ancient methods of cultiva. 
tion; the result ha: 
been. penury, privation 
a wasteland. 

Palestine today is < 
country only a_ littl 
larger than Vermont 
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et there is the greatest 
iversity of natural features 
1. mountains, valleys, coastal 
Jains, which offer unlimited op- 
sortunity to those who would 
ntelligently develop its resources. 
had been in Palestine twenty 
ears ago. As a tourist I had been 
hrilled by the buildings and sites 
f£ historic interest; as a human 
eing I had been shocked by the 
videspread human _ suffering. 
Vould this land ever be re- 
eemed? Nothing less than a 
uiracle could accomplish it. This 
vas the thought with which I 
ent to sleep in the little inn in 
azareth in the early summer of 
935. 

The subtropical morning sun 
oke me early. By seven we were 
a our car. Five minutes ride, 
nd in the distance spread the 
Talley of the Esdraelon—The 
“mek (the valley), as it is called 
oday. Was I dreaming? Not far 
way I saw water towers, green 
astures, waving wheat, tall 
orests. We drew nearer. Young 
en and women, westerners ap- 
varently, were working in the 
telds. Reaping, stacking, bind- 
ng, not as it had been done in 


devious years when the impoverished soil yielded meagre 
results. A modern threshing, stacking and binding ma- 
chine had replaced the camel and the ass. Evidently the 


lay of miracles was not over. 


We were looking at the latest group of agricultural 
colonies established by the Jews who had returned to 
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Land owned by Jewish organizations as of 1931 
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Palestine to restore the land 
sacred to their forefathers. If only 
it were possible to stand on a 
mountain height one would see 
thirty such settlements, all bust- 
ling with activity, in this broad 
plain separating the mountains 
of Ephriham and Galilee. There 
is the settlement of Ain Harod, 
started soon after the war, now 
a colony with more than four 
hundred inhabitants, the largest 
Kvutza (cooperative) in the 
country, with its large dairy farm 
and its neat truck gardens, fields 
of cereals and orchards indicat- 
ing that here is one of the most 
prosperous colonies. There is 
Nahalal standing on the site of 
the ancient Nahalal of the days 
of Joshua, occupying eight hun- 
dred dunams (two hundred 
acres), constructed in the form 
of a circle with all public build- 
ings in the center, typical of the 
layout of the Moshav (palatial co- 
operative) type of settlement. 
The huge building in the fore- 
ground more pretentious than 
one usually sees here, is the agri- 
cultural training school for girls. 
There is Mishmar Haemek, an- 
other Kvutza, which, though only 


eight years old, has already under cultivation a large part 
of its five thousand dunams, including a reforested 
mountain side which not only forms a picturesque back- 


ground but also serves as a conservation purpose. Those 


American Economic Committee for Palestine 


tiny one room cabins that stand out as sentinels spell home 
to a hundred and fifty inhabitants, but the real mark of 
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Water buffalo roamed in the swamps of the malaria infested Valley of the Esdraelon—the Emek—before it was drained 
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The Pioneer 


individuality of Mishmar Haemek is the fine new school, 
just completed, where the children of this and other 
colonies in the Emek are taught. And so we could go on; 
for although all these colonies are guided by a common 
purpose and philosophy, yet each has a stamp of 
own. Together they make up the Emek group. 

What impresses one not an agronomist in visiting these 
agricultural colonies is not only 
the high standard of living com- 
pared to that of the native farmers, 
but more particularly the practical 
idealism: of the settlers, without 
which all the funds in the world 
would be useless in redeeming this 
land of the Bible. To have one of 
them tell you of the early strug- 
gles, of the determination and faith 
which overcame what seemed like 
insuperable obstacles, makes you 
feel that the achievements up to 
date are but a link in a longer 
chain, and that when finis is writ- 
ten the life in these colonies will 
be the good life, materially as well 
as spiritually. 

On our first day, soon after leav- 
ing Nazareth, our car followed the 
road between two magnificent 
rows of spruce into the settlement 
of Kfar Ezekiel—a Moshav. What 
a relief from the burning sun 
—and a reminder, that one 
of the settlers’ first charges is to 


too, 
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plant trees in an effort to reforest this land denuded for 
centuries. We went to the cottage of one of the colony's” 
founders. We found him in his little living-dining room, — 
which was bare of all but the most essential pieces of” 


furniture, though it was neatness itself, with the flowers” 
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in the window indicating its owners’ pride in their home, — 


Together with another fo a he was going over the 
oleay; s accounts and discussing how expenses could be ~ 
reduced and output increased. We listened as these two 
men, dressed in the jeans in which they worked in the 
fields, continued their discussion, and soon realized that 
their interest in successful colonization went deeper than 
merely showing a profit on the books. 

One thing led to another and he was soon telling us 
of the early days. 


Oe eee rem Te 


“Though our colony is only fourteen years old, its be 


ginnings go back much farther,” he said, his eyes glow- 


ing with the memory of twenty-five years ago, “when _ 
fifteen men and women came to Palestine seeking a reali-_ 


zation of the longing that filled our hearts and minds for 
work and a life of social justice. Unsuccessful as our first ” 
efforts were, our spirits were undaunted. When the news — 


came that the Valley of the Esdraelon was to be re 


deemed, we determined to be among the first to go there. — 


The very report of this great decision brought new strength ~ 


and courage to groups of workers whose feet were 


swollen from wandering in alien lands. We were sure~ 


that this great swampland could once again give sus-— 


tenance to thousands. This was in 1921. We were assigned 
land in the Nuris district. Others joined us; we were 


eighty in all. The first winter was cruel beyond words. 


The rain beat upon our huts and tents until it often” 


Hadassah ~ 


Modern machinery replaces primitive hand labor in the agricultural colonies 
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seemed we and our possessions were at the bottom of the 
sea, but to us all our hardships were but passing hazards. 
Even then we lived to the full a genuine communal life, 
though the scantiness and irregularity of the stipend sent 
us by the Zionist organization prevented us from under- 
taking any but the most meager program. Each unit of 
ten received a wagon, two mules and a plow. Burning 
days of summer; the winds were hot and laden with dust. 
Reed huts gave little protection. Then water was scarce. 
We lacked the primary essentials. But our plowed fields 
gave evidence of our gradual conquest of the land. 

“Winter came and with it new worries. Storms and 
rain. Some of our comrades grew bitter, fear crept in, 
but we went on undaunted. Finally our water tank was 
built, a symbol of permanency and progress. Cabins were 
completed. Our first harvests were miserable. But those 
early years were important for it was then that the real 
rooting of the soil took place. The burden gradually 
became lighter. We realized we had not toiled in vain.” 

He took us around and showed us the dairy, the fields 
of ripe grain, the orchards, the school, the community 
hall, which often served as a gathering place for the 
whole Emek. 

“When we first began,” he concluded, “one hundred 
dunams of land was necessary for each family. Now 
thanks to irrigation and intensive cultivation, twenty-five 
dunams should be sufficient. | am planning to suggest in 
the near future that part of our land be returned to the 
Jewish National Fund, to be given to others waiting for 
a chance. My great ambition is to see this Moshav made 
a sort of experimental station.” It was hard to decide 
whether we were talking with a farmer or philosopher. 
He smelled of cows, but he conversed like a seer. 

The inhabitants of these colonies, all of which are co- 
operative, are mostly post-war immigrants, young people 
who came in the so-called Third Immigration to Pales- 
tine from a war stricken world. Other waves of immi- 
grants had preceded them, first in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century a group of eastern Europeans who 


The annual net income from orange groves cultivated by Jews is $5,000,000 
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American Economic Committee for Palestine 


Hadassah 


The Sower 


although untrained for that sort of work yearned to re- 
turn to the soil, followed after the turn of the century by 
a second wave of immigrants, Russians who had left 
their homes because of abortive revolution and pogroms. 


HE agricultural colonies of Palestine have already 

played an important part in helping the recent 
German Jewish settlers. There are in fact already approx- 
imately 7000 of these Germans working in agriculture, 
many in this Emek region, of a total of 25,000 refugees 
who have come to the country during the past two years. 
During the past year and a half some eight hundred 
German children, who came to Palestine under the 
auspices of a special committee organized 
for this purpose under the guiding genius 
of Miss Henrietta Szold of the USA and 
Palestine, have been placed in certain spe- 
cially selected colonies where they are get- 
ting excellent training in agriculture along 
with their general education. 

One of these youngsters, a son of a law- 
yer still in Germany, as he sat atop the hay 
wagon he was driving on one of the hottest 
days I had ever experienced, told me what 
a joy it was to work in the field. He looked 
at me in surprise when I ventured to ask 
him how he was accustoming himself to his 
new environment. As I listened I realized 
that here as in no other country in the world 
were these children being offered an oppor- 
tunity to be fitted to take their normal place 
in life. But that is another story. 

When in the last century the Jew started 
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The Emek as it appears today fifteen years after it was purchased by the Jewish National Fund 


to return to Palestine “to live and to work” in contradis- 
tinction to his brother who ever since the expulsion had 
turned his eyes toward the Holy Land as a place where 
he wanted to spend the last years of his life, the popula- 
tion of Palestine was about 350,000, mostly Arab fellahin, 
living in the direst poverty; and about 30,000 Jews, the 
majority supported by the charity of other Jews around 
the world. 

Before 1900 six large Jewish colonies were established— 
which it is true might not have survived had it not been 
for the financial help of Baron Edmund de Rothschild 
of Paris. 

The year 1905 found a new wave of immigration to 
Palestine, consisting of intellectuals, political and religious 
exiles whose social ideals cut to the very core of their 
being—Zionists and Socialists at the same time who felt 
an overwhelming urge to become workers on the land, a 
sense of guilt in living from 
the toil of others. Without 
funds where would they 
get the land they craved? 

Meanwhile, the idea of a 
Jewish national homeland 
had been well developed— 
thanks to Theodore Herzl 
and his followers. The Jew- 
ish National Fund had 
been organized in London 
to acquire land in Palestine 
for colonization, the land 
to be held in perpetuity by 
the fund, and leased—not 
sold—to settlers who would 
work it themselves. And 
the Anglo-Palestine Bank 
had been founded by the 
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Photograph by J. Benoreeaier 


Kfar Vitkin, a colony of 45,000 dunams of land in Samaria obteined five years ago 


Zionist organization to 
finance joint operations in — 
Palestine. These groups 
turned to the members of — 
this Immigration to help in ~ 
the development of the 
land accumulated. It was 
decided to experiment in 
cooperative colonization. 
The first colony, man- 
aged by an expert not one 
of the group, was short 
lived. The second, started 
by a group of workers 
themselves—educated 
young men and women 
who though not specialists 
managed their own affairs 
from the outset—succeeded 
from the beginning. Cli- 
mate, malaria, hostile na- 
tives, nothing daunted 
these pioneers who a quar- 
ter of a century ago founded the colony of Degania in the 
Jordan Valley. This was the beginning of the found- 
ing of a new type of peasantry—people of culture and 
education who felt the call of the land no less than a 
responsibility to their fellow men. They evolved the prin- 
ciples upon which the larger part of the agricultural 
colonies sponsored by the Zionist organization have since 
been established—self-labor and cooperative living. 


Es 


Bee the War put an end to the development of Jew- 
ish agriculture. Gains attained by years of struggle 
were in a measure negated, with a decrease in Jewish 
population, an impoverished land further destroyed. 
Then came the Balfour declaration, official recognition 
of the right of Jews to colonize in Palestine. 

After the War a third wave of immigration. “Pioneers” 
these immigrants called themselves. They were quite 
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different from their predecessors in that they were largely 
young people between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five, of good middle class families who saw no hope for 
their future in their native countries—Russia, Poland, 
Rumania, Middle Europe. 


i 1921 after the coming of these immigrants the foun- 
dations for a new agriculture were laid when the 
great reclamation projects were undertaken. The Emek 
had been purchased by the Jewish National Fund; the 
Foundation Fund had been formed as a part of the Zion- 
ist organization to make loans to settlers for building, 
agricultural machinery and so forth. Before settlers could 
be established it was necessary in most instances to re- 
claim the swamps, ameliorate the land and provide water 
for drinking purposes and irrigation. Some of these 
young pioneers lost their lives in these projects, but 
eventually the territories were freed from malaria. Pre- 
viously uninhabitable districts were opened. The Emek 
was but one such district. 

Today nearly 25 percent of a total Jewish population 
of some three hundred and twenty thousand earn their 
livelihood by agriculture. According to the latest statis- 
tics available there are approximately 180 agricultural 
settlements in Palestine, 31 in the Emek, 46 in Judea, 73 
in Samaria, 19 in Lower Galilee and the Jordan Valley 
and 9 in Upper Galilee. Of these more than one half of 
the total are cooperatives. All the members of the co- 
operative settlements must be members of the Histradrut 
—the General Federation of Labor—which organization, 
interestingly enough, has established training farms in a 
number of European countries and the United States to 
prepare emigrants to Palestine for life in the colonies. 

These colonies, their pattern set by a half century of 
experimentation, are of two kinds—the Kvutzah and 


- the Moshav. 
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A Fellah 


and 


an Arab woman 
in Palestine 


Photographs by Arthur Bauer 


The Kvutzah is a perfect form of collectivism in which 
there is absolutely no private ownership and in which 
members bear the same relationship to each other as 
members of a family. Land, leased usually from the Jew- 
ish National Fund, is worked in common, work being 
assigned by a management committee elected by the 
group. In field, workshop or living quarters outside help 
is barred. The produce belongs to the group; profits are 
distributed according to need; and in the form of prod- 
ucts and services, cash being disbursed only in rare cases. 
No individual household is set up. Each couple is as- 
signed a single room. Children all live in a common 
house and are cared for by trained specialists. Provision is 
made in each colony for communal activities, including 
recreation in its broadest sense. The community hall 
serves also as a dining room for the adults, whose meals 
are prepared in a common kitchen. 

The Moshay, a later development of cooperative colony, 
came into being to satisfy the needs of those who al- 
though they desire private ownership within limits and 
family life in the ordinary sense of the term are also 
committed to self-labor and non-ownership of land. Each 
family owns its own home and cultivates a plot of land 
of approximately twenty-five acres assigned to it by the 
Jewish National Fund. However, all products are bought 
and sold cooperatively, machinery is used jointly, educa- 
tion of children is a community responsibility, and assist- 
ance in work is givén by the whole group to any member 
in case of need. Internal taxes are graded according to 
earnings. 

There has been much discussion as to the relative 
advantage of the Kvutzah and the Moshav. The experts 
sent by the Joint Survey Commission of the Jewish 
Agency in 1927 to study colonization were emphatic in 
their opposition to the Kvutzah type of settlement. In 
their judgment in the Kvutzah, (Continued on page 627) 
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OLD AND NEW TEL-AVIV 


JAR TIS TS ON” PPAVEOE SS Tal ange 


‘The Palestine artist is groping and seeking a way to 
express his new environment. He has no local art 
culture, background or standards to guide him. The land- 
scape is sharp and comparatively flat and plays havoc 
with all rules of perspective acquired in foreign acad- 
emies.'' So asserts Elias Newman, whose intimate water 
colors are here reproduced. He has lived in Palestine 
since 1925. Born in Russian Poland, he came to America 
as a boy and studied in New York art schools. Zeev 
Ben Cwi, whose sculpture appears on these pages, devel- 
oped in the Bezalel Art School in Jerusalem. About 
thirty, he stands out as the leading Palestine sculptor. 
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ON THE WAY TO SARONA, PALESTINE 


High Commissioner to Manila 


BY BLAIR MOODY 


HEN Frank Mur- 
phy, red-headed and 
forty-two, took oath 


in mid-November as first high 
commissioner to the Philippine 
Commonwealth, there was written the latest chapter of 
a storybook career. Ever since, as a gangling, freckled 
boy of seventeen, he kissed his mother goodbye at Harbor 
Beach, Mich., and hopped the morning milk train for 
the university at Ann Arbor, this young Irishman has 
been dreaming dreams and making them come true. As 
a budding college orator he dreamed of slaying the dra- 
gon of crime for the St. George of decency. Soon he was 
a prosecutor who never lost a case, then the youngest 
man ever to sit on the criminal court bench in Detroit. 
He was elected by a landslide vote as mayor of the auto- 
mobile city at the crucial point of its financial and social 
history. By appointment of President Roosevelt he went 
to. Manila as the last governor-general of the Philippines 
and he is staying on as the United States’ first “ambas- 
sador” to the new nation. 

To his Philippine job Murphy brought three qualities 
badly needed in it. The first of these, tact, he has displayed 
in abundance ever since the launching of his political 
career shortly after his return from 
war service in France. The second, 
an uncanny ability to “click” in 
peculiarly difficult administrative 
circumstances, he welded in the fire 
"of responsibility in a city almost 
bankrupt. The third, a dreamy 
idealism, particularly suits him to 
be America’s representative among 
the fervent, patriotic, sentimental 
people of the archipelago; Murphy 
himself is fervent, patriotic and 
sentimental. 

When the young governor-gen- 
eral tackled his new and strange job 
two and a half years ago he found 
political cliques clashing bitterly 
over “independence issues.” It was 
political suicide in the islands even 
to suggest a doubt at the wisdom 
of breaking loose from the United 
States, yet most Filipino leaders pri- 
vately realized that the new nation 
would have difficulty keeping its 
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As freedom rings in the Philippines 
a newspaperman gives us a thumbnail 
sketch of Frank Murphy from Detroit 


head above water. A bitter split — 
was developing in the country’s 
leading industry, sugar, center- 
ing around future export quotas 
to the United States. There was 
scarcely the wealth or income to support a tax structure 
sufficient to pay the bills of independence—administra- _ 
tion and defense. There was, and is, a pressing Japanese 
question, intricately bound up in the move for indepen- — 
dence and the economic structure of the islands. Only — 
recently Murphy has worked out an agreement with the 
Tokyo government regarding cotton cloth, long a sore 
point. There was the delicate job of collaborating on a 
new constitution. Health, hospitals, living conditions and 
the administration of justice were in a bad way. 


URPHY found all that, and also two handsome — 

palaces, an $18,000 salary, a yacht (or was it two?) 
and a $125,000 annual fund for personal expenses and 
the salaries of his personal staff. The governor-general 
was virtually lord of all he surveyed and of a lot that he 
couldn’t survey. He faced the kind of job that Murphy 
the adolescent had anticipated for Murphy the adult. A 
bachelor, he installed his sister as hostess at the palace. 
With his secretary, his best lawyer 
friend and his most efficient admin- 
istrator taken from the Detroit gov- 
ernment, he pitched in. In the first 
year, with the aid of the adminis- 
trator, the late Joseph E. Mills, 
Murphy slashed the expenses of 
insular government from $79,000,000 
to $59,000,000. The Philippine bud- 
get is now balanced, a fact to which 
President Roosevelt recently point- 
ed with pride, adding that it was 
more than he could do in this 
country. 

In less than thirty months Mur- 
phy laid the groundwork for a 
complete revamping of the legal, 
economic, sanitary and judicial 
aspects of Filipino life. He intro- 
duced the eight-hour law, put 
through votes for women, installed 
unified budget control, reorganized 
the judicial system, put through an 
indeterminate sentence law and re- 


Keystone 
Frank Murphy on the beach of Tanga 
Island with two young Moro friends 
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vamped the parole system. In the course of these reforms 
he “sold” himself to the Filipino people and removed 
much of the friction between his government and theirs 
at the most delicate period of their relations. “None of 
his predecessors,” said President-elect Manuel Quezon to 
the Philippine Senate, “can excel him in sympathetic 
understanding of our problems. No American has ever 
landed on these shores who had a more sincere affection 
for the Filipino people, a better appreciation of their vir- 
tues, more faith in their abilities or a greater interest in 
their welfare... .” 


The man who elicited reams of this sort of praise on 
the other side of the world in 1935 was born at Harbor 


Some politicians don’t see how Murphy possibly could 
mean what he says—including all the pretty phrases— 
and get anywhere in politics. All factions of the Demo- 
cratic organization in Michigan were against him until 
they discovered he enjoyed President Roosevelt’s confi- 
dence. On his most recent visit from Manila they hound- 
ed him for patronage. 

His national career began accidentally. He had once 
won high praise from Attorney General A. Mitchell 
Palmer and Gen. John J. Pershing, for prosecution of a 
$30,000,000 war graft conspiracy, but that had largely 
been forgotten, even in Detroit. On his election to the 
Recorder’s Court he found what he fancied ample outlet 
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When the mayors went to Washington in 1932 to urge federal relief. Left to right: Speaker Garner; Congressman Rainey; Mayors 
Curley, Boston; Murphy, Detroit; Anderson, Minneapolis; Welsh, Grand Rapids; (Pratt representing New Orleans); Hoan, Milwaukee 


Beach, Mich. in 1893,.one of four brothers and a sister, 
Frank was next eldest and brightest. The doings and 
hopes of the Murphy family early settled around him, 
and he has been its leader ever since. In his formative 
period, Theodore Roosevelt was firing the nation’s imag- 
ination with his program of social reforms. Although the 
family was Democratic (the father, John F. Murphy, was 
postmaster of Harbor Beach during the Wilson Admin- 
istration) the spirit of Theodore Roosevelt fired the young 
Irishman. His mother, undoubtedly the greatest force 
in Frank Murphy’s life, encouraged his sympathy for the 
underdog, sympathized with his revulsion at what Theo- 
dore Roosevelt described as the “greed of capital.” Long 
before the stock market collapsed in 1929 Frank Murphy 
was a crusader for social justice. As he grew, his circle of 
hero-worshippers grew also, and expanded outside the 
family. He has had them ever since. 

All this has given Murphy a self-assurance that his 
political enemies in Detroit describe as a “Messiah com- 
plex.” They do not comprehend his blend of friendliness 
and gentleness with an air of superiority. Those who do 
not like him, and who make no effort to understand his 
idealistic Irish type, charge he is high-hat and hypocritical. 
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for his socially-minded inclinations. He helped expedite 
court procedure to clear an overcrowded docket, took a 
stand against “telephoned releases” of prisoners picked 
up at night, a practice through which bondsmen and at- 
torneys reaped a harvest by taking advantage of their 
friends on the bench; and was criticized by the town 
hardshells for light sentences when he thought a first 
offender should be handled with gloves and given an- 
other chance. After re-election for a six-year term he was 
not inclined to leave the bench. 

But there arrived suddenly a crisis in Detroit’s gov- 
ernment, and in the life of a newspaper which had 
helped Murphy repeatedly in the past. A mayor had just 
been recalled after.a prairie fire of rumored graft and 
gambling. The mayor had been supported in his election 
campaign by that newspaper. During the recall cam- 
paign and just afterward, the paper had made some 
unforgivable blunders from the standpoint of public 
relations. Down like a plummet went its circulation. The 
paper needed something to make the public forget, the 
readers resume reading and the advertisers advertise. 
Casting around desperately, the editor found Frank 
Murphy. There was the man! (Continued on page 631) 
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If We Want Security 


Il. EXPLORATIONS FOR A NEW ROAD 
BY JOHN P. FERRIS 


INCE time imme- 
morial thoughtful 
men have analyzed 

the social and economic 
institutions of their 
times, debated their merits and shortcomings, and have 
attempted by making changes in these institutions to 
obtain for individuals an increased measure of economic 
opportunity and security. During the last generation or 
two there has been in Europe and America a slowly crys- 
tallizing thought that changes in our social and economic 
institutions are not, alone, enough; that somehow we 
must also effect changes in our ways of living to bring 
them into a better working relationship with the earth 
itself, taking into consideration the physical limitations 
of the planet’s crust; and that any changes in our insti- 
tutions should be such as ‘will enable men and women 
to develop to the full their individual capacities. 

The general trend of our civilization since the indus- 
trial revolution has been strongly in other directions. 
Nevertheless these changing ideas have been concretely 
embodied in certain scattered events of the last few 
years. In capitalist England privately owned industry 
helped create “Garden Cities,” taking factory workers 


This industrial “engineer stakes out a possible road 
toward the common security of industry, worker and 
farmer in relation to the ‘thin crust of our planet’’ 


of eight miles to work 
each day. A large mer- 
chandising company with 
national distribution uses 
its buying power to help 
distribute income geographically. Purchases of manufac- 
tured articles are, wherever possible, allocated so as to 
direct continuously into each area an income in propor- 
tion to the income which the company expects to realize 
from future sales in that area. 

In February of this year a bill to counteract “bigness” 
was presented to the United States Senate. It proposed to 
penalize great aggregations of capital and economic 
power through a graduated tax on the incomes of large 
corporations, and therefore to encourage smaller and 
more localized business with the attendant diffusion of 
industrial employment, ownership, income and exercise 
of initiative. The same principle was embodied in the ad- 
ministration tax bill in which the tax differentials were 
much smaller. The Wheeler-Rayburn Act was designed 
to reduce the degree of centralizd control of the utility 
industry by the great holding companies. 

Two years ago the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
established by Congress to carry out certain immediate 


out of city tenements to 
live on small plots of 
land with space, light and 
air. In Communist Rus- 
sia some of the new tex- 
tile factories are built at 
outlying points to avoid, 
as Moscow says, “over- 
populated cities on the 
one hand and a backward 
provincial life on the 
other.” In. the United 
States the Ford Motor 


Company has for years | 


pursued the policy of hay- 
ing many parts manufac- 
tured in rather small scat- 
tered factories, in order to 
diffuse the payroll income. 
At Elizabethton, Tenn. 
approximately three quar- 
ters of the three thousand 
five hundred or so work- 
ers in the rayon plants 
live on farms; and groups 
of them drive an average 
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THE THREE ROADS 


In his preceding article in the September Survey 
Graphic John P. Ferris wrote: 


Our task is to retain the high standard of living which special- 
ized production can give us, and yet provide freer, more satisfying 
conditions of living than we have had, and greater security. 
Three possible roads are being proposed. Which shall we choose? 

One is the way of the twenties; the way of unlimited special- 
ization and the increased dependence of the individual upon the 
perfect functioning of the entire economic machine. This way 
compels large migrations of surplus rural population to the cities. 
Periods of economic recession would probably find millions of 
them entirely dependent on public support. 

Another road leads to the organization of purely subsistence 
communities in which unemployed farmers (or city dwellers) 
produce food and perhaps other necessities for their own con- 
sumption, but not for sale. Such communities must be perpetually 
supported by public funds in order to provide cash for taxes, 
purchase of facilities, and various materials and goods which can- 
not be produced in the communities themselves. 

The third road involves carrying on widely diffused wealth- 
producing activities of industry and business, together with 
resource conservation work, at points accessible to rural and small 
town population. Developments along this road would follow 
trends that seem to be under way, and which were first felt in the 
zones surrounding present production centers. 


projects of flood control, 
navigation improvement, 
fertilizer development and 
the generation and dis- 
tribution of electric pow- 
er produced as a_ by- 
product of these water- 
shed-development _ activi- 
ties. At the same time 
TVA was instructed to 
make studies of the means 
by which these facilities 
could be applied to im- 
prove living standards. 
One group of these stud- 
ies concerns the feasibility 
of “small or local indus- 
tries” to use surplus elec- 
tric power in the develop- 
ment of the 


region’s 
natural resources. The 
watershed-control pro- 


jects were designed as a 
precedent for the conser- 
vation of water and land 
resources in other re- 
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gions. The long range devel- 
opment studies are also of 
national application. 

The Middle West and the 
South have long complained 
of the “basing-point” method 
of pricing steel, and of the 
“Pittsburgh Plus” system, 
which artificially concentrate 
income in the older steel- 
making centers of the East, 
and raise artificial barriers 
against the normal develop- 
ment of the southern markets 
by the nearby southern steel 
plants. 

Not yet under way, the fed- 
eral Forest Service last year 
described plans for a small 
permanent community of 
workers around a federal for- 
est in northern Wisconsin. 
Adequate homes on. subsis- 
tence farms for part time ag- 
riculture were to be provided 
adjacent to the forests and 
rented to the workers. Income 
for rent and purchases was to 
come from the forest project. 

In May there was held at Dearborn, Mich., a conference 
on agriculture, industry and science, no doubt with the 
support of Henry Ford. A platform of “mutual depen- 
dence” was adopted, and plans were discussed for re- 
storing prosperity through increased industrial processing 
of farm crops in rural areas. 

The Federal Subsistence Homesteads program was 
devised as an experiment in resettling populations 
stranded in sick industries. Public corporations were set 
up to acquire large tracts of land and to divide them 
into small individual farms more than adequate to sup- 
ply the food needs of the settlers, but not large enough to 
produce for the market. This subsistence limitation 
was insisted upon by farmers’ organizations in view of 
the crop limitation policies of the AAA. The operation 
of such small farms (at Crossville, Tenn. they average 
sixteen acres) is only a part time job. Good housing and 
small factories were to be established in each unit. Indus- 
trial employment was to supply cash for rent, amortiza- 
tion of the balance due on the farms, and purchases. 
There have been no factories as yet except at the Reeds- 
ville, W. Va. unit, where a modern plant for vacuum 
cleaner assembling is under construction, and an old 
furniture plant nearby was reconditioned. The vacuum 
cleaner plant is to be owned by the Homesteads Cor- 
poration and leased to a private manufacturer. Even 
during the construction period, the funds expended upon 


Subsistence Homesteads probably never exceeded one’ 


half percent of federal expenditures. The project has 
aroused an amount of interest out of all proportion to its 
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Unique among Henry Ford’s twelve ‘“‘little industries” is this parts plant in the open country where 
nearly all the 125 employes are women who support dependents. All live nearby, drive to work 


apparent importance. This is because it is America’s first 
national demonstration project designed to get a group 
of people into a more productive and secure relationship 
with the physical environment. The intention was to 
provide in simple communities a substantial income 
from specialized work on a mass production basis, and to 
give diversity of activity and security through direct 
access to land. Difficulties in arranging for the manufac- 
turing plants and other shortcomings do not obscure the 
fact that the enterprise constitutes a significant attack 
upon a fundamental problem of modern society. 


The Decentralization Idea 


CONNECTING thread can be seen in these diverse 

occurrences. This thread is the decentralization idea; 
the attempt in each case to retain the gains in the mate- 
rial standard of living which science, power, and mass 
production have given us, and at the same time to re- 
cover elements of the self-containment, and the self- 
regulating economic health which existed in many socie- 
ties from time to time before the industrial revolution. 
To follow this thread through to a satisfactory resolu- 
tion of the apparent conflicts between the two sets of 
forces should be the principal economic quest of western 
civilization. 

This thread marks the beginning of the “third road” 
referred to in my previous article. Its line must be estab- 
lished by business and industry, by agriculture, and by 
government. In a democratic social order, government 
alone can not mark the line or build the road, much less 
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force us to follow it. As Mr. Ford applies costly research 
to the development of processes by which industrial 
materials from soy beans can be manufactured efficiently 
in small plants, industry is charting a section of the road. 
As southern agricultural colleges lead cotton farmers 
away from excessive dependence on a single crop toward 
diversified farming, agriculture is charting a section. As 
the Interstate Commerce Commission requires railroad 
rates which do not discriminate unfairly against localized 
production of agricultural commodities or manufactured 
goods, government is charting another section. 

Our objective is a nation of communities each having 
economic health and a satisfying social life. Some would 
depend for income on specialized, mass production actiy- 
ities based upon favorable situations with respect to raw 
materials, resources or special skills. Others would be 
more largely self-contained at perhaps lower levels of 
real income. But sufficient wealth creation would take 
place in every community to provide the real income 
needed to support the good life. Present palliative meas- 
ures of subsidy and relief must continue to carry during 
transition the groups so situated that this is impossible. 

Heretofore we have: set our eyes on the goal of maxi- 
mum fotal production, encouraging the growing of all 
crops and the specialized manufacturing of all factory 
goods at points of apparent lowest money cost, assuming 
that this would yield the highest possible standard of 
living. Warning symptoms such as the predepression 


rise in industrial unemployment, and progressive im- 
poverishment in high-cost farming areas, were regarded 
as temporary maladjustments. But human needs were 
behind the symptoms, and these needs increased the 
pressure for military pensions, for expensive post offices 
in crossroads towns, and drew an increasing proportion 


of state school and road aid funds into low-income rural 
counties throughout the country. 

Three principles have been overlooked: first, that 
population can not adjust itself quickly enough to the 
rapid concentration in the production of agricultural 
commodities and manufactured goods. Where popula- 
tion does in some measure follow, as in the great migra- 
tion of rural population cityward during the twenties, 
the social and economic organization of the city can not 
absorb the crowding new residents into its life, 
and leaves most of them without roots in either the new 
dwelling place or the old. Second, that the total income in 
money, commodities, and services into any given area 
must equal the outgo. My first article showed how, 
where actual wealth production in an impoverished area 
is too low to support its population decently, the deficiency 
is met by depleting the soil and forests, a charge against 
the future, and by hidden cash subsidies from more 
prosperous regions. The damages to soil and resources 
and the subsidies cancel much of the savings resulting 
from specialized production in agriculture and industry. 
Third, that much of the income in mass production cen- 
ters has been derived from sales to low-income areas, and 
paid for partly through rising debt to bond and mortgage 
holders in the cities. As the people in these areas inevi- 
tably consume less and less, the income of the specialized 
centers also shrinks. 


HUS economic considerations alone force us to con- 
sider how we can get the highest national income in 
terms of goods, services and security: by unlimited spe- 
cialization, with increasing subsidies to high-cost produc. 
ing areas, principally rural; or by contriving wealth- 
producing activities wherever considerable numbers of 


Carrier Engineering Corporation 


Factory in the cotton field—a part of the newly constructed Winnsboro Mills and the growing raw material for fabrication 
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people must live. The lat- 
ter course involves consid- 
erably less specialization 
than we have now, but it 
by no means implies aban- 
donment of mass produc- 
tion. 

Much more difficult ad- 
justments are faced by in- 
dustry than by agriculture, 
because industry developed 
in a centralized pattern es- 
tablished by an “artery” 
system of river and rail 
transportation. Agricultural 
production has always been 
more diffused. Neverthe- 
‘less, there is a continual 
.shifting of industrial production from place to place. Old 
companies die and new ones are born—even during the 
depression. Branch plants are closed and new ones are 
built. The factories of the once great Pfister and Vogel 
Leather Company 
in Milwaukee, Wis. 
are empty and si- 
lent; the United 
States Rubber Com- 
pany has shut down 
its branch factory at 
Williamsport, Pa. 
But in mid-depres- 
sion the Brown 
Stove Company has 
started operation at 
Cleveland, Tenn.; 
the DuPont Company opened a new branch plant in 
San Francisco. 

The problems of continuous industrial adjustment are 
so difficult partly because there has been no impartial re- 
search on the fundamentals of industry, and because 
there are no agencies to make the results available to 
those who wish to use them. Except in basic science, 
practically all of the magnificent research work in in- 
dustry is devoted to the solution of problems of special 
interest to the groups supporting it. There have been 
made, for instance, practically no good generalized fact- 
ual studies concerning the relation between size and 
efficiency or the relation between size and distribution 
costs. 
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Diffused Industry and the National Market 


AN industry influence the manner in which the 
unavoidable shift of population takes place? 
It has been doing so. For example, during expansion 
programs the Ford Motor Company could have further 
concentrated population near Detroit; it chose instead to 
arrange for manufacturing part of the new production 


in small centers such as Plymouth and Northville, Mich.; 
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IN 1929, 6,538,456 OF THE 5838743 
WORKERS IN AMERICAN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, OR 74 PER CENT ———> 


CONTAINING 132,582 SQUARE MILES, 
OR 4% 

2,973,776 SQUARE MILES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


~THE OVERBALANCE OF POPULATION 
IN INDUSTRIAL CENTERS = 
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NTO 199 COUNTIES 
PER CENT OF THE 


6.538.456 WORKER 
8,838,743 WORKERS 
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establishing small plants 
and using local labor. 
Industry has a large re- 
sponsibility in helping 
bring about a suitable geo- 
graphical distribution of 
the national income in 
the future. Unless we are 
willing to accept a balance 
through permanent tax 
payments into outlying 
areas or by defaulted bor- 
rowing, a larger share of 
the wealth-creating indust- 
trial work must be done at 
points where people on the 
land can share in the work 
and in the resulting in- 


come. Let us list some of the important objectives for 


industry’s program: 


1. Search out ways for carrying on mass production 
processes in small units suited to operation in impover- 


INCREASED SPEED OF -TRANSPOR- 
TATION, AS ILLUSTRATED IN THIS 
CHART, ENABLES A WORKER TO LIVE 
FIVE TO TEN TIMES FARTHER FROM 
HIS JOB THAN HE USED TO IN THE 
PEDESTRIAN AND HORSE-DRAWN ERA 


ished rural commu- 
nities. 

2. Abandon the 
concept of the “na- 
tional market” as a 
single entity, a con- 
tainer into which 
goods are poured 
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and from which in- 
come is drawn. A 
continuing “nation- 
al market” requires 
adequate geograph- 
ical distribution of income, with local manufacturing 
for local consumption where it is feasible. 

3. Help rural areas retain the income from local man- 
ufacturing, to raise living standards and to promote the 
purchase of such goods as are best produced in the cities. 
This involves assistance in financing local manufactur- 
ing on a fair basis, reducing to a minimum the drainage 
of income to absentee owners and lenders. 

4. Devise methods of providing part time industrial 
jobs for families on farms too small to provide a living 
from agriculture alone. 

5. Contribute fairly to local tax funds, essential to 
maintain schools and services of acceptable standards. 

6. Assist in solving the problem of the worker’s inde- 
pendence and security in small industrial centers. At 
present the unemployed worker in a small, one-industry 
town is generally less free to find new employment than 
are unemployed workers in cities. The typical “mill 
village” is no model for future agricultural-industrial 
communities. Even the smallest centers need a consider- 
able diversity of employment. , 

7. The development on a large scale of annual-yield 
sources for raw materials. While the use of agricultural 
and forest products as the (Continued on page 625) 
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Civil Liberties and Angelo Herndon 


BY ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS 


NGELO HERNDON came to Atanta from Cin- 
cinnati in the summer of 1932 on behalf of the 
unemployed councils organized by the Com- 

munists. Reading in the papers an announcement of the 
city’s commissioners that the hungry would be fed at 
the courthouse, he led a march there of about a thousand 
demonstrators. There was no disorder. The city granted 
further relief. But Herndon was marked. He was an 
agitator—and a black agitator in Atlanta is a menace. 

The police, without warrant, ransacked Herndon’s 
lodgings and found radical literature. Militant demands 
for Negro rights take on sinister significance when con- 
nected with the presence of a young Negro organizer in 
a southern community. Tomes were scanned for a law to 
rebuke this impudence. With glee the authorities uncoy- 
ered a statute passed in 1861, setting a death penalty for 
“incitements to insurrection.” The original purpose of 
the law was to prevent an uprising of the slaves. As 
amended in 1866 by the carpet-baggers to prevent the up- 
rising of whites, the law allowed imprisonment from five 
to twenty years, at the discretion of the jury. Herndon 
was indicted and brought to trial in January 1933. He 
was found guilty and sentenced to from eighteen to 
twenty years on the chain gang. 

Herndon testified arguing to the jury in his own de- 
fense, “You may do what you please with Angelo Hern- 
don; you may indict him, you may put him in jail, but 
there will come thousands of Angelo Herndons.” Those 
Angelo Herndons will not all be black, nor will all be 
radical, for momentous issues of civil liberties are in- 
volved in the case. 

No one testified to having heard Herndon make any 
speeches or that he resisted arrest. There was no testi- 
mony that Herndon had ever advocated acts of violence 
or forcible or any other kind of resistance to the state. 
Thus the conviction:rests wholly upon the ground that 
Herndon was the organizer for the Communist party in 
Atlanta; that when arrested he had, among other things, 
some of its literature in his possession. It is important, 
then, to consider just what the literature was. 

One item consisted of “extracts from the statutes of 
the Communist party of the USA” printed in member- 
ship books. This contains no advocacy of insurrection 
but merely a harmless description of the party’s struc- 
ture. It is true that the word “revolutionary” appears 
twice and that this word appears in other documents, but 
in its setting it was clear that the word does not imply 
advocacy of force or intent to overthrow the government 
forcibly. There was also a booklet entitled Communist’s 
Position on the Negro Question which contained excerpts 
from a speech delivered in 1932 nominating a candidate 
for vice-president of the United States at a lawfully held 
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convention of the Communist party. The speaker, who 
was not Herndon, demanded confiscation of lands now 
owned by white landowners in the so-called black belt; 
that Negroes be given the right of self-determination in 
that territory, the right to set up their own government 
and the right to separate, if they wished, from the United 
States. Another part of the same pamphlet contained a 
resolution urging mass action such as demonstrations, 
strikes, tax boycott movements, and so on. 

A copy of a book called Communism and Christianism 
by former Episcopal Bishop William Montgomery 
Brown was found in Herndon’s room. But even the State _ 
did not insist that there was any crime in having a book 
for personal reading in one’s possession, whatever the 
doctrine of the book might be. Another document “An 


appeal to southern young workers,” had references to 
“smashing” the National Guard, the CMTC and the 
ROTG. 


AKEN as a whole, the literature in question can be 

regarded as stating only the general nature of the 
organization of the Communist party and its program, 
particularly for the southern states. Rationally considered, 
there is no reason why the whole of the program might 
not have been carried out in a peaceful manner. The 
real issue, from the point of view of civil liberties, is 
whether it is a crime to develop propaganda that may 
some time cause such discontent that revolution will fol- 
low. Do the words advocate action? Do they refer to 
the present or the future? Are they consistent with 
Strachey’s explanation of the position of the Communist 
party that civil liberties will be suppressed if free speech 
and free press threaten the status quo and that violent 
revolution is bound to result however much one may 
regret it? Or are they words which directly stir up insur- 
rection or revolution? If the test is the question of even- 
tual results, then there is little dissent which cannot be 
used as a basis for prosecution, with conviction, if trial 
were held in a prejudiced community. 

The statutes always refer to “advocacy” of violence. If 
by this were meant direct incitement, one could not quar- 
rel with laws of the kind. The word is a weasel word, 
under which the government can always “get” a man if 
community sentiment is sufficiently aroused. 

The point is obvious from the Herndon case. The 
court below had charged the jury that the defendant was 
not guilty unless there was “an expectation, and one 
grounded in reason, that the insurrection would begin at 
once.” In spite of this instruction, the jury found Hern- 
don guilty. An appeal was taken on the ground that 
Herndon’s acts and the literature found in his possession 
could not ‘conceivably be interpreted as intending an im- 
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mediate insurrection. But the Supreme 
Court of Georgia held that it was sufficient 
if the defendant intended to promote insurrection at any 
time. 

In October of this year, the US Supreme Court 
denied a writ of certiorari on the ground that the 
question of the constitutionality of the statute as inter- 
preted by the courts of Georgia had not been properly 
raised. The next step will be to bring the case to the US 
Supreme Court again through writs of habeas corpus. 
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During the War, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in determining legality, 
laid down the test of “clear and present danger to the 
State.” Georgia’s Supreme Court went far beyond this. 
If its interpretation stands, there is no such thing as free 
speech or a free press for a radical point of view. Any 
dissemination of propaganda against the existing order 
might cause insurrection. The question of jail would de- 
pend upon the prejudices and emotions of a jury, and the 
finding of guilt would be a foregone conclusion. 
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THR OUGHENEIGHB ORS: 


DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


Ass For Instance In Football 


the doctor dolefully deplored a long series of de- 
feats of his ’varsity eleven by others some at 
least of whom they should, he thought, have beaten easily. 

“It will continue to be so,” he gloomed. “We shall have 
to go on, contenting ourselves with achievements in 
mere scholarship.” 

“A ghastly prospect,” I agreed, “but why must it con- 
tinue? Your big university must have plenty of football 
material, physical along with the intellectual.” 

“No alibi there. We have as good material as any 
other college, but it isn’t playing football. What’s the 
matter? It’s the coach, and the atmosphere he creates. 
He’s the old-fashioned, cursing, bullying kind, a tyrant 
by nature; left over from the days when football was not 
much more than a collision of brawn and tonnage. He 
treats his players as if they were his personal slaves, or 
sojering stevedores loafing on the job; deliberately 
sabotaging him and the university—especially him. So 
they don’t go in for football. The result is that our team 
consists too largely of men good enough physically but 
really poor-spirited second-rate roughnecks who, driven 
and at the same time handicapped by something like fear, 
try their best but haven’t either the brains or the char- 
acter to play today’s football, in which both brains and 
character are if anything more indispensable than brawn. 
They can’t win against teams equally or perhaps even 
less brawny who fight happily, free from the whole psy- 
chology of coach despotism, who, even when they lose 
on the merits to a better team, have not still to endure 
a tempest of personal abuse. Decent, self-respecting young 
Americans simply won't be talked to that way. So at my 
college they don’t go in for football.” 

“Difference between soldiers of a free country and 
conscripts of a despotism?” I suggested. 

“Precisely.” 

We looked over the record of various American foot- 
ball teams from that point of view. The result was illu- 
minating, worthy of attentive study by those who would 
understand why certain football teams habitually win, 
or lose. There are of course other factors, sometimes con- 
trolling; the subject is not simple. This is not the place 
to elaborate it; I must leave that to the pundits. But 
back of it lie questions profoundly fundamental and of 
wide and momentous implications. Is the ’varsity, by 
itself and as represented by the coach, and by the alumni 
perfervid for victory, the be-all and end-all of the ex- 
istence of the boys; or is the game for the game’s sake, 


A LUMNUS of one of the big universities, my friend 


for the spirit’s sake, for what it does for individual de- 
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velopment and the advancement of clean, fair-play, joy- 
ous sport in America? Is it for the coach, and the glory 
of the coach? Or does the whole business exist for the 
sake of the boys? 


FAR thing, one might think, this question of the — 
spirit and atmosphere of sport from that of the 
national life, its political atmosphere and the ultimate 
purpose and justification of its forms and practices. But 
the essence of this consideration goes to the roots of what _ 
is happening all over the world under the spell of that 
ultra-nationalism, miscalled patriotism, which has become — 
the principal scum of the World War’s brewing. There 
is nothing new in the prevalent exaltation of the State 
and the subordination of the individual to it; but just 
now it prevails in greater degree, anyway with greater 
intensity and in more ways, than ever before in our time. 
The overwhelming development of machine production, 
the virtual disappearance of the formerly unlimited fields 
and opportunities for individual enterprise and pioneer- 
ing, together with the disorganization of old ways and 
relationships by the war and its sequelae, have com- 
pelled a far more extensive interference by organized 
society in what used to be left, and could be left, to the 
spontaneous interplay of social, political, economic cus- 


_ toms, mores generally, which by long persistence had 


gained the prestige and authority, even the name, of 
“natural law.” In these days we are in the throes of a 
struggle to find, indeed to construct, new order out of 
the confusion attending the disorganization—whether 
or not the destruction—of the old. Naturally, those who 
were comfortable under the old, desire and battle for its 
restoration. Naturally, those who found despite hardest 
labor only bare existence under the old—together with 
those formerly comfortable but now hopelessly dislo- 
cated, and such still comfortable as are nevertheless un- 
willing to prosper while millions suffer unjust and 
unreasonable deprivation—desire and battle for a “new: 
deal” of some sort. Hence the tumult and the shouting. 
Hence also the shooting, and preparations for more 
shooting. Out of the ruction something—we do not yet 
know what—will emerge. Birth pains are never pleasant. 

There used to be no such thing as a football coach. 
The players played, for the fun of it. Brawn and tonnage 
won, and native skill. As the game developed, and the 
art and science of it became more and more elaborate, 
instruction, training under supervision, drill in team- 
work, became indispensable. Hence the coach. Incidental- 
ly the growth of a prodigious and tyrannical system of 
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intercollegiate contest—latterly even of professional 
teams—with enormous expense, not to mention subordi- 
nation of the real purpose of the university, the college, 
to the public zest for gladiatorial shows. The game bids 
fair to become, if it has not already, an end in itself, to 
which any sacrifice of the individual and of the ostensible 
purpose of the college, is self-justified. Exaltation of the 
pot—and of the gardener—at the expense of the flower. 


O it is in the current trend of politics and statecraft. 

In three great countries especially, but also in many 
smaller ones, the pendulum has swung or is swinging, to 
the limit, in the creation of the “totalitarian state,” in 
which the individual is nothing, the State everything. 
In a little book lately published, Church, Community 
and State,* J. H. Oldham admirably defines it: 

The totalitarian state is a state which lays claim to man 
in the totality of his being; which declares its own authority 
to be the source of all authority; which refuses to recognize 
the independence in their own sphere of religion, culture, 
education and the family; which seeks to impose on all its 
citizens a particular philosophy of life, and which sets out 
to create by means of all the agencies of public information 
and education a particular type of man in accordance with 
its own understanding of the meaning and end of man’s 
existence. 

“A state which advances such claims,” he goes on to 
say, “declares itself to be not only a state but also a 
church. . . . It makes on men the same total claim as 


religion makes and demands of them the same complete . 


surrender.” 

It is as old as priestcraft. The chief thing rebelled 
against and overthrown in Russia was primarily just that: 
a religion, a “philosophy of the meaning and end of 
man’s existence,” in possession of the powers of govern- 
ment. The same thing drove our own non-conforming 
Pilgrims out of Europe, and they proceeded to do just 
what the Russian revolutionaries have done. In its place 
has been set up another philosophy, another religion, to 
which there might be no objection as a religion for those 
who like it, were it not that as before, even more than 
before, all the powers of government are exerted in the 
suppression of every other. Grant—and I think there can 
be no doubt—that the people of Russia (those who have 
not been deliberately impoverished, imprisoned or in 
exile) are greatly better off than under the Tsar. They 
live in their own country rather than in his. Their gov- 
ernment has spread far and wide the education—at any 
rate the literacy—formerly cynically denied to them. In 
minor ways within strict limits—not unlike the British 
concessions in India—a certain measure of quasi-demo- 
cratic participation exists and increases; however unfree 
in vital respects under their group-dictatorship, the Rus- 
sian masses certainly are freer and happier than they 
used to be. But to acknowledge all of this is by no means 
to grant that they would not have gained it, and gained 
it more wholesomely, more solidly, under the democratic 


* CHURCH, COMMUNITY AND STATE: A World Issue. By J. H. 
_ Oldham; with a Preface by William Adams Brown and an Introduction 
by the Bishop of Chichester. New York, Harper & Bros., 1935. 47 pp. 35 
cents postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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liberation which was under way before the Bolshevik 
counter-revolution destroyed it. The suppression of re- 
ligion as such and of its institutions has not gone so far 
in Germany and Italy as in Russia; in neither was any 
church so completely identified with government as an 
instrument of oppression. Conditions in that regard were 
substantially different, and there are other differences, by 
no means all of detail. But in the fundamental thing, 
the erection and pitiless rule of the “totalitarian state,” 
demanding of every man, woman and child subservience 
in mind, body and estate, from the cradle to the grave, 
they are as like as peas in a pod. Among them, each after 
its own pattern and temperament, Russian Sovietism, 
German Nazi-ism, Italian Fascism, have expropriated, 
exiled, tortured, murdered individuals, racial groups, eco- 
nomic classes; all to the same end, of destroying all pos- 
sibility of independence and dissent. Irresponsible power 
dare not leave at liberty any who might have intelli- 
gence, courage and disposition to call it to account. 


N O matter what the quality of the first leaders, totali- 
tarianism draws to the places of power the self- 
seekers, the racketeers who sneak and climb and elbow 
into them. The story is always the same; the govern- 
ment, today revolutionary, installing its ideas; tomorrow 
rotten with the gainful opportunities of power; the day 
after, the cynical survivor of the “purges,” with his 
avowed or implicit “L’état—c’est moi!” Apotheosis of 
the Coach. 

Out of these countries’ life, into the grave, into prison, 
concentration camps; into exile or hiding, into under- 
ground conspiracy, have been driven the high-spirited, 
independent men and women of initiative and quality— 
the first-raters. And every condition favors the standard- 
ization of the “poor-spirited, second-rate” people who 
conform, who live and play and fight—when fight they 
must—‘impelled and at the same time handicapped by 
fear.” Italy has no room now for any Mazzini, Germany 
for any Carl Schurz, Russia for any Kropotkin or Bresh- 
kovsky. First-raters cannot thrive under despotism; 
these “totalitarian states” do all in their power by ruth- 
less suppression, of individuality, by strait-jacketing edu- 
cation and regimenting the children, to forestall the 
breeding of them. 

It is absurd to liken the efforts of President Roosevelt, 


and the measures of the “New Deal,” be their merits or 


defects what they may, to the technique of the “totali- 
tarian state.” So far as intent goes Franklin Roosevelt 
might well quote his cousin and predecessor: “They say 
I am turning agaigst my class—I am trying to save it!” 
The people who are endeavoring to “totalitarianize” this 
country are those who would enforce compulsory oaths 
of allegiance and bunting-worship, suppress free expres- 
sion of dissent and settle labor-disputes with machine- 
guns. That is the technique of totalitarian dictatorship. 
It is the antithesis of democracy, of the American spirit, 
alive and scornful in the good football material which 
will net upon any pretext or by any coach, “be talked to 
in that way.” 
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LETTERS & LIFE — 


REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


T is one of the character- 
istics, of them /age (in 
which, so to speak, we 
live that nothing seems im- 
probable. By the same token 
nothing seems certain. The 
future is like those masses 
of cumulus cloud that one 


Free or Fascist 


BY R. L. DUFFUS 


THINGS TO COME: A Film—by H. G. Wells. 


170 pages. Price $1.50. 
IT CAN'T HAPPEN HERE: A Novel—by Sinclair Lewis. 
Doubleday Doran. 458 pages. Price $2.50. 


WHAT DOES AMERICA MEAN?—by Alexander Meiklejohn. 


Norton. 271 pages. Price $3. 


LAND OF THE FREE—by Herbert Agar. Houghton Mifflin. 


305 pages. Price $3.50. 


SOMETHING ABOUT WORDS—by Ernest Weekley. Dutton. 


Macmillan. 


That would have been the 
end of one of Mr. Wells’ 
earlier romances. What, in- 
deed, could be nicer? Every- 
thing is as it should be, 
including air-conditioned 
cities, half underground, lit 
by artificial sunlight which is 


sees forming, dissolving, 233 pages. Price $1.75. 
taking all sorts of curious 
shapes of warring giants, of 
towered cities and of moun- 
tain ranges, on warm August afternoons. Slow geologic 
change, the processes of evolution, can be in a measure 
predicted, and for a generation or two, ending with 1914, 
it seemed that there might be laws of prediction for hu- 
man society. Maybe there were, and still are. But it is 
about as hard to plot the human drift as it is to calculate 
the orbit of an electron. We are sure that the future will 
be different from the present. Most of us believe it had 
jolly well better be. But its apparent shape, as we peer 
into the mist, is a resultant of our hopes and fears. That is 
what the first four of the books listed at the head of this 
discourse amount to. They are reasoned, but they are 
also emotional. 

H. G. Wells, who studied science at South Ken- 
sington, is the least emotional of our first four authors. 
He has the calm certainty, though not the vindictiveness, 
of the Communist brethren. He does not demand of his 
readers a mystic ordeal of conversion. They need not be 
born again, they need only, as he sees it, add up two and 
two and get four. In his Modern Utopia, published in 
1905, Mr. Wells, as he states in his autobiography, “took 
the inevitability of a world-state for granted.” He has 
not wavered in that faith. The automobile, flying-machine 
and radio have confirmed him in it. 

In 1933 Mr. Wells took a latter-day flyer into the fu- 
ture in The Shape of Things to Come. Now he has done 
a film scenario based on that book, dramatizing it with 
figures which are sufficiently alive and introducing a 
mild love story by way of holding the attention of the 
more ingenuous members of the cinema audience. As in 
the original book civilization falls to pieces after a new 
world war. Russia in 1918 or the Baltic states in 1919 
and 1920 may have suggested what this would be like. 
Then we see “Everytown” under the crude domination 
of a “Patriot Chief” or “Boss,” who can think of nothing 
better to do than to go on fighting his next-door neigh- 
bors. Next the airmen, from their base at Basra, take 
over the world in the interests of peace and progress. 
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better than’ the real thing, 

equipped exclusively 

with metallic furniture. But 

there are disgruntled indi- 
viduals, led by a descendant of El Greco, who rise to 
protest. Theotocopulos cries out: 

Is man. never to rest, never to be free? . . . I say, an end 
to this Progress. Make an end to Progress now. We are con- 
tent with the simple, sensuous, limited, lovable life of man 
and we want no other. Between the dark past of history and 
the incalculable future let us snatch to-day—and live. What 
is the future to us? Give the earth peace and leave our 
human lives alone. 

“The answer to this is, “Either life goes forward or it goes 
back. That is the law of life.” No stationary state. So the 
Space Gun is fired; the two young lovers go off to see 
the other side of the moon; and you can see that there is 
not going to be any rest for mankind in Mr. Wells’ uni- 
verse. When man “has conquered all the deeps of space 
and all the mysteries of time—still he will be beginning.” 
This reviewer felt a little chilly at this point and put 
another stick of wood on his atavistic fire. 


OW we can brush comet-dust out of our whiskers 

and proceed with the three volumes which Mr. 
Theotocopulos wrote under the noms-de-plume of Lewis, 
Meiklejohn and Agar. Not one of these books betrays 
joy at the prospect of another world war, followed by 
anarchy, which in turn is followed by the rule of chiefs 
and bosses, which in turn is followed by a world com- 
monwealth run by aviators and scientists. Of course 
they do not consciously consider this Wellsian progres- 
sion, because they were not written in reply to Mr. 
Wells. They were written in reply to the two-way cosmic 
drift which, if my figure of speech is not growing too 
complicated, seems to leave the average, well-meaning, 
undecided man sitting on the sharp, sharp rail of a tall, 
tall, rickety, rickety fence. 

Mr. Lewis’s book may not be a novel. (If I were sure 
what a novel is I could be more definite on this point.) 
It is, however, a book of power. It is a kind of modern 
ghost story, of the most effective kind, and, if you let 
yourself go and don’t let your common sense get the bet- 
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ter of you, you can hear Nazis and Fascists squeaking 
and gibbering all over the state of Vermont. Which, as 
I happen to know by reason of having spent the first 
eighteen innocent and idyllic years of my life in Ver- 
mont, is no mean achievement. Mr. Lewis has been 
criticized for having taken over too literally, in his ac- 
count of how it did happen here after Senator Windrip 
became President, the peculiar’ manifestations of 
the corporative state abroad. I think this criticism mis- 
taken. Mr. Lewis is trying to convey the sensation of hor- 
ror and incongruity with which the rise of a Hitler or 
a Mussolini in America would strike most of us. He suc- 
ceeds by transplanting pretty thoroughly what actually 
has happened abroad, particularly in Germany. Did 
civilized and sensitive Germans mind Hitler less than 
we would? Were they less shocked and astonished at 
seeing the clock turned back a thousand years? I don’t 
believe it. 

Could it happen here? It has, in places. No German, 
certainly, is less free than a Negro in most parts of 
Georgia or Mississippi. We’ve had Hitlerism in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky, New Mexico, the State 
of Washington—we’ve had spots of it, like rotten spots 
in an apple, wherever there has been acute economic 
conflict; we had a good dose of it almost every- 
where during the War for Democracy. Yes, it could 
happen. 

But what the book suggests to me is less an immediate 
fear of disaster—I don’t expect to find a Nazi hiding 
behind the wood pile when I go down to fix the fur- 
nace—than the consciousness that values we once took 
for granted are actually worth fighting for. In the past 
Sinclair Lewis has cared a good deal whether small 
towns killed people’s souls, whether business men had 
souls, whether scientists could get their work done, 
whether American leisure class wives were doing right 
by their husbands, whether preachers were sincere. But 
he cares a whole lot more about Doremus Jessup’s brand 
of Democracy and decency. He is fairly desperate about 
it. “You see,” he makes a Doremus say to Comrade 
Karl, the Communist, “we don’t like murder as a way 
of argument—that’s what really marks the Liberal.” But 
he makes Doremus discover that a liberal must be as 
willing as a Communist to take risks for his faith—he 
must be willing to die for it. More still, he must be will- 
ing to think for it. He must see through the sophistries 
of those worst of Fascists “who disown the word ‘Fasc- 
ism’ and preach enslavement to Capitalism under the 
style of Constitutional and Traditional Native American 
Liberty.” 

Perhaps Mr. Lewis is muddled as to precisely what he 
wants, though certainly not as to precisely what he 
doesn’t want. Mr. Agar and Dr. Meiklejohn are slightly 
muddled, too. Mr. Agar rejects communism because he 
thinks it incompatible with a free society. He also rejects 
fascism, though he seems to be hypnotized by the belief 
that the Fascist leaders are really as big and brave as 


‘they pretend to be. As though there hadn’t been enough 


stupid bullies in history to enable us to recognize the 
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This is the story of a proud, searching and profoundly 
original mind, the story of psychoanalysis rather than of 
the purely personal life of its founder. The greater part of 
the text was published in Germany in 1925; here an added 
chapter and footnotes enlarging or correcting Dr. Freud's 
earlier views carry on the record through the succeeding 
ten years. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY — by Sigmund Freud. Translated by James 
Strachey. W.W. Norton. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


type under a new name! Mr. Agar wants to get back to 
something like Jeffersonian democracy—to abate “Civili- 
zation” and restore “Culture.” 

Dr. Meiklejohn suffers from somewhat the same sort 
of nostalgia. If one has been reading Sinclair Lewis the 
Meiklejohn argument seems other-worldly. Its gist is that 
we need a kind of spiritual revival, to believe again 
in ourselves and our destiny, need to get away from the 
habit of always getting ready to live but never living. 
“There is something within us,” he says, “on which a 
re-creating of America can be based. That something is 
our own sense of guilt. It is we who are unsatisfactory. 
But it is also we who are dissatisfied.” Thus Dr. Meikle- 
john has hopes of a spiritual regeneration which will 
allow us to take economic and political reforms in our 
stride. He isn’t afraid that the old laissez-faire system 
will break down: his “terror” is that it won't. 

There may not be great constructive wisdom in any 
of these last three books. They do show an Americanism 
trying to re-assert itself in terms of liberal democracy, 
trying to recover that lost ecstasy which was in poor 
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Tom Paine and Walt Whitman, that mystic faith that was 
Lincoln’s. The roots of that Americanism are deep. Must 
they be torn up by those winds of doctrine that now sweep 
the world? 

I come at last to Mr. Weekley’s little book, which I have 
included partly because it has nothing to do with the main 
subject. Or has it? For Mr. Weekley is talking of words 
and place-names, and one feels in those symbols how deep 
runs the current of human life, how much is carried on 
through the generations, how rich and vast is the heritage. 
I can highly recommend the book for all who love the sound 
of words. I can give but one illustration. “Oliver” is “thieves’ 
cant for the moon.” “As the first highwaymen were broken 
Cavaliers,” Mr. Weekley opines, “it seems legitimate to con- 
jecture an allusion to the broad, red face of the great Pro- 
tector.” Well, the great Protector, the Fithrer and Duce of 
his people, is dead and gone, his bones are dust, and out of 
the “bauble” of parliamentary rule have come the modern 
democracies. 


Hindsight on History 


THERE’S ALWAYS TOMORROW, by: Marguerite Harrison. Farrar & 
Rinehart. 664 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


AS an observer of the political disintegration of Germany 
and Russia following the war Mrs. Harrison seems to 
have been what is called a “natural.” There was nothing in 
her conyentionally polite Baltimore background, detailed in 
her own “story of a checkered life” to forecast the acumen 
with which she estimates the significance of the events 
through which she moved as a secret service operative and 
newspaper correspondent. Hindsight is of course a pretty 
good illuminant of history and the commentaries she now 
makes come along seventeen years after the events. Never- 
theless there is abundant evidence that her observations were 
reliable and her deductions accurate. 

After each of several dips into the turgid European and 
Asiatic political scenes—including two “stretches” in Mos- 
cow prisons—Mrs. Harrison found herself completely unable 
to adjust herself to the smooth current of American post- 
war prosperity and international unawareness, and was 
driven by her own restlessness to seek fresh adventure. She 
was apparently without fear and completely indifferent to 
physical hardship. Her chief quarrel with the American 
audiences for her writing and lecturing was that all they 
wanted her to talk about was herself, and that they were 
faintly disappointed because the Russians had not tried to 
“nationalize” her. 

The autobiographical record of her dramatic adventuring 
includes the intimate story of the making of the film Grass, 
and of a journey through Turkey and Syria for the Near 
East Relief. It ends on the eve of her marriage to Arthur 
Blake, an Englishman, and on the query “Was I done with 
Fate and was Fate done with me?” 

This reviewer, impressed by the indomitable drive of the 
woman, would answer “No.” GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


How Children Went Wrong 


ROOTS OF CRIME: PSYCHOANALYTICAL STUDIES, by Franz 
Alexander and William Healy. Knopf. 305 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


HIS is an impressive book that cannot be overlooked. It 

is a report, in the form of case studies, of a research 
made by Drs. Alexander and Healy into the motivation of 
crime. The research was made possible by a grant from the 
Rosenwald Fund to ‘the Judge Baker Guidance Center in 
Boston. The object was to see whether a psychoanalytic 
study of a group of adult delinquents would reveal motiva- 
tions that would otherwise remain unknown both to the 
individual delinquent and to the individuals working with 
him. Because of the shortness of time available for the work 
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it was recognized that therapeutic results must be held of 
secondary importance. 


A report is made on eleven persons each of whom was — 


under analytic examination for different periods of time, the 


longest, nine months. No case was completely analyzed and — 


the therapeutic results were meager; the psychological data 
obtained, however, leading to a fuller understanding of the 
problem of the individual delinquent and of society’s prob- 
lem with him was abundantly rewarding. 

An interesting feature in the selection of the cases was 
that each case had formerly been studied and treated as a 
delinquent child at the Judge Baker Guidance Center. A 
complete record of the earlier problems of the child and of 
the treatment that had been instituted was therefore avail- 
able and a comparison was possible between the information 
obtained and the treatment outlined by psychiatric and 
social work methods and the information obtained and the 
treatment indicated by the psychoanalytic study. 

One is impressed by the similarity of material in the dif- 
ferent cases. There are dissimilarities to be sure but the 
similarity is striking and is greater than one would have 
expected. It is possible that this may be accounted for by the 
fact that the delinquencies were of a similar type—running 
away and stealing as a child, and wandering and stealing as 
an adult. 

A word of praise must be said for the magnificent job of 
condensation that has been achieved in preparing these re- 
ports for publication. Daily analytic material extending over 
several months has been condensed with such skill that 
the analytic threads can be followed and without a feeling of 
artificiality in the record. The reaction tendencies of the 
various individuals stand out clearly and the social effect of 
the unconscious dependent-receptive attitude that is shown 
in so many of the cases makes for a clearer understanding 
than we have had before of certain criminal motivation. 

Certainly, this work has produced clues that cannot pos- 
sibly be neglected, and students of human behavior will need 
to give thoughtful consideration to it. 

Frankwoop E, WI LLIAMs 


“Sharing the Land’’ 


THE COLLAPSE OF COTTON TENANCY, by Charles S. Johnson, 
Edwin R. Embree and W. W. Alexander. University of North Carolina 
Press. 81 pp. Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


hee plight of the cotton tenant farmer has long been a 
concern not only with thoughtful southerners but for all 
who are genuinely interested in the welfare of American 
agriculture. For years it has been evident that for sharecrop- 
pers, who make up the bulk of the tenant class, a condition 
approaching economic servitude is rapidly developing. 

This small volume is an excellent digest of those condi- 
tions responsible for what the authors term “our greatest 
social humiliation.” No clearer analysis, no more pointed 
statement, no more vigorous indictment of the whole ten- 
ancy situation could be desired. Along with a tragic devo- 
tion to a single cash crop and an iniquitous credit system, 
the authors recognize the deadening effect of the plantation 
tradition as one of the primary factors in the collapse of 
cotton tenancy. When the cotton market collapsed a situa- 
tion already grown desperate was accentuated. From their 
consideration of these factors the authors have been led to 
conclude that southern farming must undergo sweeping 
changes “if millions of former plantation workers are not 
to be completely wrecked—if the region itself is not to suffer 


violent ruin.” 


The dismal failure of Triple A millions to reach those 


who most needed help convinces the authors, as it does all — 


realistic students of the problem, that no hypodermic injec- 
tion of ready dollars will suffice. The disease of cotton 
tenancy is deep-rooted and the remedy must be drastic. What 
they propose—and this seems the only sane and sensible 
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remedy—is reorganization of farming, particularly in the 
old cotton states. Sharecroppers would be provided land of 
their own, and subsidized for a time. This is their approach 
to the problem, but realistically, they realize it is only the 
beginning. There are other problems of worn out soil, race 
prejudices, general shiftlessness of the sharecroppers that 
must be considered. But they are secondary to the major 
consideration. 

It is to be hoped that this study, to be supplemented later 
by more detailed reports, will stimulate a far-reaching move- 
ment for farm reorganization in the cotton states as a com- 
ponent part of efforts toward rehabilitation of agriculture. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Crctt Hotianp 


Echo of Technocracy 


ECONOMIC PLANNING, by G. D. H. Cole. Knopf. 384 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Cole is one of the most intelligent of 
the radicals, he has written so ponderously that he will 

be read only by the most enthusiastic of the righteous who 
need no repentance. Someone ought to translate him into 
American. As for the absurdities of the present economic 
system, there need be no argument. And the chapter on 
Russia is probably accurate. Moreover, the fact that Russia 
is succeeding in a world of general failure surely ought to 


be reiterated and rubbed into all the stuffy old gents who. 


have only heard rumors that the world is changing. 

Mr. Cole is perhaps a bit naive in his estimate of the New 
Deal. He treats with undue solemnity a history which is, 
after all, mainly the record of what the child psychologists 
call “random movements.” The NRA was a lurid example 
of national planning, but it had to be gone through, like 
teething. The real planning, such as the embryo taxation of 
corporations according to size, is apparently in Mr. Cole’s 
“absolute elsewhere.” He thinks of planning as the planning 
of production and distribution. The problem of how to do 
it in a plenty system strains his mind, as well it may. In his 
struggles he grasps at the erg and floats off into Howard 
Scott. Of course, human nature being the most changeable 
of all biologic phenomena, anything is possible in the future. 
But we have to put pants on Willie before 1940 or bust. 

Davin CusHMAN CoyLE 


Red Cross Memories 


PIONEERING WITH THE RED CROSS, by Ernest P. Bicknell. Mac- 
millan. 281 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ILLED with interest, Mr. Bicknell’s book “Pioneering 

With the Red Cross” is still tantalizing in the thought of 
all he could have said after a unique career fairly described 
by the word “Pioneering.” In Mr. Bicknell’s memory there 
was a priceless store of knowledge relating to events and 
social movements in this country between 1889 and his 
death a few months ago. That he did not attempt to write 
of war days can be understood. So much has been written 
of war relief. I know from close association in those days 
that his experience as a member of the Rockefeller War 
Relief Commission and later as Red Cross Commissioner 
to Belgium would have added two worthwhile chapters. 

An intimate personal story, telling a delightful series of 
stories of worldwide experiences in a long and useful life, 
the book charmingly succeeds “in throwing light,” to use 
Mr. Bicknell’s own words, “on one part of the moving col- 
umn and then another,” with an attitude of detachment and 
tolerance, not without humor, which avoids all atmosphere 
of controversy or promotion. Playing a vital part, he saw 
our social services expand to become one of the greatest in- 
fluences in American life. His youthful energy was applied 
with instinctive judgment to changing the old soup kitchen 
idea of relief to the present social service ideal of going 

‘behind immediate human needs to correct conditions. The 


THE GREAT TOM FULLER 


by Dean Beldon Lyman 


“__Tt was no easy matter to reduce the life 
of Thomas Fuller to such modest proportions 
. to introduce Fuller, confident that the 
‘ingenious reader’ will improve the acquaint- 
ance as soon as possible. .. . The author has 
done his work well, and his book is as full 
of sound scholarship and good writing as an 
egg is full of meat.”—-PRoFEssoR ALEXANDER 

M. WirnHerspoon, Yale University. 
Price $2.25 


THE DANCER’S QUEST 


by Elizabeth Selden 


Unique in every way, it expresses fully the 
credo, the concepts and methods of the 
modern Free Dance. . . . An inspiring, infor- 
mative treatment of the fundamental aesthetic 
of a new and very human art... . Swift crayon 
drawings and 33 photogravures illustrate 
modes of action and other points in the dis- 
cussion; and the index is so full and so 
thorough that the book is highly practical 
for the student of the Free Dance. 

Price $6.00 


Essays in Social Economics in Honor 
Of Jessica Blanche Peixotto 


Foreword by Wesley C. Mitchell, Professor 
of Economics, Columbia University. Bio- 
graphical sketch by Henry Rand Hatfield, 
Professor of Accounting, University of Cali- 
fornia. Eighteen essays on major issues of 
Social Economics by distinguished former 
students of Dr. Peixotto: Psychiatry and the 
Social Sciences, A Rational Old-Age Security 
Program, Crime as a Biological Reaction, 
The American Federation of Labor and 
Organization in the Automobile Industry 
Since the Passage of the National Recovery 
Act, The Growth of Care of the Indigent Sick 
and Aged as a Function of Government in 
California, A Chinese Green Crop Society, 
John Ruskin—John A. Hobson, British 
Health and Unemployment Insurance and 
Standards of Living, and many other papers 
of vital value. 


Price $2.00 


At your bookseller’s, or direct from 


UNIVERSITY of CALIFORNIA PRESS 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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incidents he relates of Red Cross work are a great contribu- 
tion to the historical record of that organization. 

It has often been said that social service and emergency re- 
lief have flourished and grown strong because they offer a 
field to express by action a certain quality in the American 
people. That quality is variously described as the spirit of the 
pioneer, the crusader, the reformer and the neighbor. Per- 
haps it takes a little of each to account for the tremendous 
personal and financial support which the country has poured 
out in the field of social service and in extending through 
the Red Cross prompt, practical relief in wars or catastrophes 
of nature. Mr. Bicknell had an unusual opportunity to ob- 
serve the growth and evolution of these movements during 
the years of their greatest development. He devoted his skill 
and strength without stint to stimulating public support and 
organization for orderly and practical results. 

“Pioneering With the Red Cross” is well worth reading 
and a very real contribution to the current history of his day. 
American Red Cross Error WapswortH 


Diagnosis of a Sick Country 


THE NAZI DICTATORSHIP: A Study in Social Pathology and_poli- 
tics of Fascism, by Frederick L. Schuman. Knopf.-484 pp. Price $3 
postpaid Survey Graphic. 


LFRED A. KNOPF is to be thanked for continuing his 
efforts to acquaint the American public with every 
aspect of Hitler Germany. Professor Schuman, having his 
American public 1 in mind at the time of his Hitlerian studies 
in Germany, is able to focus his attention so.as never to 
lose the interest and imagination of his readers. Coming 
from a country of comparatively sane and balanced people, 
he receives and imparts a vivid impression of a nation and a 
leadership in hysterical turmoil. His narrative of this “medi- 
cal case” on a national scale is excellent—this tragic epic 
from the 1923 “Buergerbraeu-Putsch” to the 1934 “June 
massacres” can never fail to raise the blood of any imagina- 
tive reader. His analysis is always interesting, sometimes 
decidedly satisfactory. But his deeper diagnosis of causes and 
sources of the trouble, and therefore some of his judgments 
on symptoms and processes of this disease, remain to be 
questioned. For instance, it is up to discussion whether the 
Nazi terror in all its phases was as unnecessary as he seems 
to think. It needed just this all-pervading terror of a minor- 
ity to cow a distracted majority into submission. 

Moreover, Schuman’s German studies and experiences 
have not shaken his belief in a materialistic interpretation of 
history..He adheres to the formula that “Nazi leaders pro- 
pose, but capitalists and aristocrats dispose.” Thereby he fol- 
lows the error in judgment of many students of Fascism who 
think they may characterize Fascism and Hitlerism as re- 
actionary and pro-capitalistic in contrast to their radical and 
anti-capitalistic foes. This antithesis will never come near to 
reality. It cannot explain why capitalists and aristocrats 
today are.fast becoming almost as shackled and as dispos- 
sessed of their economic power and standing in Germany 
and Italy as in Bolshevik Russia, not through any conscious 
dark design on the part of Nazi leaders, but through the 
exacting needs of their main objective, which is political. 

Schuman has shrewdly explained the Nazi rising as a 
hysterical revolt of petit bourgeoisie against the frustration 
of their lives between classes. Might he not consider a sim- 
ilar point of view for the explanation of Germany’s (and 
Italy’s) equally unbalanced position among their fellow- 
nations which prompted both to submit to extreme dictator- 
ship and militarism? They are middle class nations who 
aspire, but have not achieved, the rank of the greatest na- 
tions of their time. Toni STOLPER 
New York City 

(See page 577 for a check list of the season’s 
important books) 
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Communication 


To rue Epiror: It was with real disappointment that I perused the 
article, “The Issue in the Crisis’ by James T. Shotwell in the Novem- 
ber issue of Survey Graphic. If this is all the peace leaders have to 
offer to offset the profits of a wartime trade with Italy carried on by 
the munitions manufacturers and other profiteers as they clamor for 
greater and greater preparedness; to combat the high sounding moral 
phrases of the jingoists on both sides, as they plead the special cause — 
of Italy as the carrier of civilization or of England as the champion } 
of the League, we are indeed engaged upon a futile task. . . . Even if — 
we succeed in enforcing neutrality—and it will not be easy—let us not j 
forget that it is but a momentary solution. What comes after? Is there ~ 
any indication that anything will be done to reverse the processes of 
economic nationalism and military preparedness that have brought on | 
the present crisis? Is there any hope that the conditions which gave 
rise to these rivalries and antagonisms will be ameliorated? Unless that ~ 
is done, the world can scarcely hope to stem the onrushing tide of 
war, no matter what the temporary outcome of the present African ~ 
conflict may be... . 
The League of Nations has been powerless to undertake this task — 
because the constituent nations were unwilling to give it the power. 
Perhaps we have attempted too much. To seek to weld together in a 
common purpose the peoples of all different races, religions and climes 
has certainly no historic precedent. The smaller aggregations of peo- — 
ples, which we call nations, were formed out of adjacent populations, i 
of peoples speaking the same language and having a community of — 
interests. And while the initial union may have been achieved through — 

war, the union was lasting only when based upon a common economic 
and cultural interest. Where this has not been true the component ele- — 
ments have fallen apart as soon as the conqueror’s sword was with- 
: 


r 


drawn. The League of Nations still remains the ultimate goal, but it 
seems to me that we have tried to jump the intervening steps and that — 
has proven impossible. . . . 


of the welding of nations by means of customs unions and a single — 
military command. Why not go on from there? Why not seek to estab- — 
lish customs and military unions between those nations having a ~ 
maximum of common interests? Why not establish smaller but more — 
effective Leagues of Nations, that would be given the power to main- ; 
tain peace and develop trade between their members, not as temporary — 
alliances on the basis of regional pacts, but as functional economic and — 
military units? Under a united military command these groups of — 
nations would stand a fairly good chance against a possible aggressor — 
from without and at the same time be protected against hopeless — 
economic ruin and human deterioration. Economic union would save | 
them from the aggression of each other and would set in motion those ~ 
processes of recovery for which we have been waiting too long; and 
the money saved from military budgets would expedite the process, not — 
to mention the beneficent effects that would follow the relief from — 
the incessant propaganda of fear and hatred which alone can gain the 
people’s consent to such ruinous and wasteful expenditure. In virtue of 
their union, the smaller countries would no longer be ignored in the — 
Council of Nations and the satisfaction of their desire for peace not be ~ 
entirely dependent upon the interests of the dominant powers. q 

The real issue for us, then, lies in devising means for accomplishing 
these initial steps. The governments have amply demonstrated that 
they cannot be relied upon—the preparedness forces, the war profiteers, 
are too strongly intrenched. But while these latter groups are launching 
their drives for ever bigger armies and navies, why shouldn’t the peace 
forces develop a counter-offensive, welding the nations’ youth, in those 
countries where it is still possible, into vast peace armies that will make 
military expansion unnecessary because they will be engaged upon the 
task of leveling both the economic and military barriers, concerning 
which so much is said and so little done? In our own country we must 
seek to achieve a real neutrality while working for a North American 
Union that will secure the economic and military collaboration of our 
neighbors to the north and the south. 

We suggest that all who are interested in security and peace enlist 
voluntarily in a peace army now, in order to make unnecessary a con- 
script army in the not very distant future. We appeal to those who will — 
be called upon to sacrifice life and limb should our efforts fail. 
President, World Peacewavs TuHeresA Mayer DuRLACH © 


The United States, Germany, and Italy are the most recent examples 
| 


Epiror’s Nore: As we go to press Professor Shotwell is in Europe 
and it is impossible to forward Mrs. Durlach’s letter to him for reply 
in this issue. In the new year Survey Graphic plans to reserve space — 
regularly for communications from readers who have a desire to dis- 
sent, commend or suggest within the .range of our space and interests. 


IF WE WANT SECURITY 


(Continued from page 615) 


dominant materials for industry would employ our potential 
agricultural productivity, the methods must not defeat the 
programs of land and watershed protection. Our forests are 
now being “mined” for raw materials at a rate of annual 
extraction far exceeding annual yield. 

Not all types of industry are sufficiently independent of 
locations of materials, markets and specialized labor to oper- 
ate in areas of surplus rural population. But light manufac- 
turing of many kinds, including textiles, food products, 
clothing, paper and printed products, have shown themselves 
surprisingly free in choice of location. Even some leading 
manufacturers of fine machinery have operated successfully 
at rather inaccessible places for decades. 

I do not suggest that existing factories be transplanted. 
Too many human destinies are involved in the closing of 
any plant to justify its removal if it can be possibly avoided. 
Industrial production in new areas should be new industrial 
production. 

To propose financing new manufacturing plants when 
many existing plants are running far below capacity is per- 
haps startling. Note, however, that this is the equivalent of 
what we are already doing in agriculture when unemployed 
people in the cities are encouraged to go back to the land 
and raise crops. Why not protect farmers who cannot now 
sell their maximum output against this infringement of their 
markets? Simply because our distribution of purchasing 
power is inadequate and must be supplemented by greater 
local production of foods. The same reasoning applied to 
industry points to a parallel conclusion. 


The Field of Government 


HE forces released by Watt, Faraday, Arkwright, Liebig, 

and Taylor are straining every institution in our so- 
ciety. Government can help reconcile interests and guide 
these forces in desired directions. In general, this can best be 
accomplished not by direct participation by government in 
production or distribution, but by the use of its powers to 
channel their dynamic and continuous changes. 

A program for government agencies by which they can 
play their part in guiding development along the “third 
road” therefore rests on the principle of dealing with funda- 
mental or “framework” factors. Some of the most powerful 
of these, such as money and credit, taxation, and unemploy- 
ment relief methods, are beyond the scope of this article. Of 
vital importance are the “framework” facilities of transporta- 
tion, communication, and electric power. These, government 
should assure, though not necessarily provide. 

The previously mentioned relation between the rayon 
plants at Elizabethton, Tenn. and the life of their workers 
in the surrounding country illustrates the effects of trans- 
portation. The growing “networks” of hard-surfaced roads 
and electric power are not causing development of diffused 
industry, but they are permitting it. [See Chart II.] 

As water reservoirs and dams can frequently produce elec- 
tric power as an economic by-product, watershed-control 
projects can add to our “framework” facilities. A two-county 
rural electrification project, now under way in southern 
Tennessee, shows the effect of electricity on local industry 
development. The current is generated at Muscle Shoals. In 
addition to serving hundreds of farmers, a creamery in one 
of the county seats,will use the current. In the other county, 
a small food manufacturing plant is being built practically 
in the fields, five miles from the county seat on a side road 


to be served by a rural electric line. Both are locally owned 


and financed. Bankers have made an addition to the total 
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supply accurate answers—covering every type of listener, 
young, old, housewives, professional women, professional 
men, clerks, etc.—based on practical experiments. $3.00 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE INTERPRETED FROM A 
DIFFERENT ANGLE IN THE NEW BOOK 


SAFEGUARD 
PRODUCTIVE 
CAPITAL 


Your life-savings bring a low interest because all pro- 
ductive capital is recurrently under pressure of high taxes 
and inflated ground values. 


The modern state is interpreted in this book as a 
political compromise between landed aristocracy and the 
power of capital. It urges the transfer of taxation, as far as 
possible, from productive capital to ground values, urban 
and rural. Its approach is non-Georgean. 

Minneapolis Tribune: “A sensible suggestion. ; 
Seems to fit the picture of what industry needs today.” 

New York Investment News: ‘“Non-technical and 
should interest any one who is concerned with reducing 
taxes on industry.” 


A new approach to the business and agricultural 
problem by Louis Wallis, author of “The Struggle 
for Justice’ and other volumes dealing with economic 
forces in world history. 


All booksellers, 75 cents 
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national purchasing power in “creating” and lending some 
of the funds required to build and operate these plants. 

By eliminating freight rate discriminations the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can use the influence of the trans- 
portation system in developing a better balance between de- 
centralized and specialized agriculture and industry. 

It is a responsibility of government to get society’s “insti- 


tutional mind” more effectively at work on various new sec- ~ 


tions of our “third road,’ the tools required being research, 
education and demonstration. The immediate tasks are the 
development of regional working programs. 

People must be stimulated to realize the need for the most 
advantageous use of their resources. “Data ‘collection” re- 
search must be undertaken, largely in each region’s public 
educational institutions, to obtain facts necessary for the 
development of regional and national programs. These would 
include studies of the trade balance of each area, as well as 
of typical counties within it. With public support and the 
cooperation of industry, the engineering experiment stations 


of the land grant colleges could make a magnificent contri- 


bution to the charting of the “third road” for industry by 
determining what industries are technically and economical- 
ly adapted to each sub-area. This involves studies of the 
economic size of various industries and their economic radius 
of distribution. 


New Pioneers for New Frontiers 


Ngee important and far more difficult is “interpretative 
research.” Only men familiar with their regions and 
the people who live in them can be trusted to arrive at valid 
conclusions and tentative programs. Every region, state, and 
county, needs tentative proposals for agricultural and indus- 


trial programs, including estimates of desirable degrees of © 


specialized production and self-containment; definitions of 
the barriers to their realization, such as unavailability of cap- 
ital or discriminatory freight rates; proposals for regional 
resource protection and control. Based upon their own find- 
ings, these interpreters should formulate measures capable 
of application: Their conclusions are essential for reference 
in national studies. To stimulate the necessary investments in 


small industry, there is need of “test-tube” demonstrations — 


showing the proposed relation between industry and agri- 


culture under typical conditions. Henry Ford’s practice has — 
helped the public grasp the decentralization idea. How — 


might such going demonstrations be arranged? 
In each region, in the course of the development of region- 
al programs for agriculture and industry, there will come a 


time when certain principles are sufficiently clear to merit a _ 
trial. The colleges of agriculture and engineering of the — 


land-grant universities in the appropriate states might well 
agree upon areas, and determine what projects should be 


undertaken, possibly with the assistance of a federal agency. © 


Their representatives could form joint councils for the de- 
velopment of the demonstration programs and their execu- 
tion. In a county of hilly land, badly eroded, such a program 
might include a shift to cover crops and livestock in agri- 
culture, rural electrification lines along the valleys, rural 
refrigeration to preserve local meats and perishable crops, 


and some very simple agricultural processing industries. In — 


other areas, new technical research work carried out in the 
land-grant engineering experiment stations, and in other 
public research institutions might be drawn upon to provide 
opportunities for small manufacturing operations. At pres- 
ent, the financing would have to be local, except that 
farmers’ cooperatives can borrow from the Farm Credit 


Administrations’ Bank of Cooperatives. In any case, it would. 


be necessary to stimulate the investment ‘of local funds, and 

strong leadership in the communities would be essential. 
The reaction in a chemical laboratory test tube has a 

negligible effect upon the quantities of chemicals in the fac- 
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tory’s bin. But like the reaction in the test tube, such 
projects could be tremendously effective in getting people to 
undertake the same thing on a large scale. 

The magic of science and invention, power and machinery 
have made our present dwelling place exciting but unsafe; 
they have conjured into very real existence all around us an 
unknown new frontier wilderness. This wilderness is im- 
penetrable, many advisers tell us; we can never build our 
“third road” through it. 

But the American people already conquered one frontier 
and a continent. They sensed what lay beyond the frontier; 
sent out scouts who reported that there were no short 
cuts; one expedition after another made the best preparations 
it could and cautiously went ahead. The results of much 
hard labor were left behind. But the plenty and the freedom 
ahead were of greater value to those earlier Americans. 

The old physical frontiers were passed in a slower age 
than ours, with more primitive equipment, and with less 
knowledge. Already some of our new explorations have been 
made by industry, by agriculture, and by government. They 
are not unpromising, but the road is clearly a long one. We 
may become discouraged by the irritatingly slow prepara- 
tions we must make. 

Should we hesitate to undertake this new quest, let us 
first consider carefully whether we are ready to accept the 
consequences of the other choices we might make. 


THE PROMISED LAND 
(Continued from page 607) 


personal liberty and preference are unnecessarily restricted, 
while the degree of specialization practiced offers no advan- 
tage; besides they maintain that all the cooperation necessary 
can be practiced in the Moshav. Be that as it may, the success 
of the Kvutzah in these succeeding eight years has modified 
the views of most experts; there now seems to be general 
agreement that at least in the early days of a colony the 
Kvutzah has advantage as a training ground in the coopera- 
tive life. Actually, since a number of people continue to choose 
the Kvutzah as their way of living, and since the Kvutzah has 
been quite as successful as the Moshav, the answer probably 
is that each has its place, and the support of the one or the 
other should depend on the type of colonist to be suited. 

Though illustrating communal living in a pure form, a 
Palestine Kvutzah differs fundamentally from a Russian 
Collective. While the Collective is established by govern- 
ment fiat as it were, the Kvutzah is a result of voluntary 
choice of individuals in no way forced to live cooperatively. 
This type of settlement was evolved after a long experience 
in Jewish colonization, which indicated that collective efforts 
were indispensable in a pioneer country. Communistic in 
an economic but not a political sense, the communism of the 
Kvutzah is practiced only within the colony itself; its rela- 
tions with the world outside are carried on in the same man- 
ner as transactions of any capitalistic settlement. 


Children and Women 


O story of the cooperative colonies would be complete 

without a brief description of the education of the 
children, family life and the position of the women, par- 
ticularly in the Kvutzah. The elders appreciate that to a 
certain age children must not be subjected to the rigors 
which will be demanded of them later, and that a special 
type of education is necessary. Realizing that the ultimate 
success of the whole undertaking depends on the ability and 
willingness of the children to take over their work, children 
from their earliest days are trained in the principles of com- 
munal living. They reside in a communal children’s house, 
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well planned, attractive and ample—in quarters far superior | 
to the trugal rooms of their elders. Their education is~ 
closely tied up with everyday life, but the cultural subjects 
have an important place. Qualified teachers are usually / 
selected from among the settlers themselves; when neces- i 
sary they are sent abroad for additional training. 

In a very small colony the practice is to keep the child ~ 
until his sixth year in the same settlement as his parents, and © 
then send him to a school in one of the colonies where © 
such institutions have been organized, for obviously it — 
would not be possible to have a school of the high stand- 
ards desired in every settlement. In the Moshav the school 
is, of course, in the settlement itself. Despite the “separation” 
of parents and children, never have I seen more affection 
between these groups than in the Kvutzot I visited. As soon 
as work was over parents immediately rushed to the’ chil- 
dren’s house, where they either played with the little ones 
in the nursery or took the older ones for a walk or visit 
to their own little room. 

Women in the cooperative colonies are doing the same — 
work as their husbands in the settlements, whether it be in ~ 
the field, in the office or workshop or in the labor move- — 
ment. Every effort is being made to raise women to the 
actual not only the legal status of the men; and the women 
have indeed broadened in outlook by this approach. 

Last summer one of the founders of Degania, a tall, 
strong woman who seemed to be a part of the landscape, ~ 
was our guide. “What matter if we haven't got all the com- ~ 
forts that we will have some day. We've everything we — 
absolutely need and a great deal more besides . . .” she said — 
surveying with pride the impressive community house 
shaded by tall palm trees, the first floor of which was divided 
into individual rooms assigned to the different couples. 
“When we celebrated our twenty-fifth anniversary last year, 
we were proud of what we’d done, for our orange groves 
compare with any and our cattle are as fine as there are in 
the country. We felt we had kept faith with ourselves and 
brought our dreams to a practical fruition.” 

As we walked by her side in the groves we understood; 
and when we visited the model dairy we knew why she was 
satisfied. It was only then that she told us that with the 
assistance of other women comrades the cows were her 
responsibility, that ever since the first day of the colony, 
here she had toiled, here she had made her contribution by 
putting her heart and soul and physical strength in scien- 
tifically working toward the improvement of the native cow. 


Sasieerahiness tn 


Progress of Agriculture 


HE tireless efforts of the settlers in experimentation have 

reenforced the work of the institutes for research and 
training sponsored by the Jewish Agency, research that is 
being conducted in the most modern laboratories, and which 
should ultimately benefit the whole near East. 

Even though in a country like Palestine, the test of suc- 
cess cannot be measured entirely by concrete results, figures 
may be offered as evidence of remarkable progress. These 
results achieved through the introduction of modern meth- 
ods of cultivation show that the dire poverty inevitable un- 
der methods pursued by the fellah may be changed. A mini- 
mum standard of living suitable for a civilized people has 
already been achieved in this short time. Practically every 
colony in the Emek has this year started to pay back its 
loan to the Foundation Fund. Last year “Tnuvah,” the co- 
operative marketing agency, sold for the fifty cooperative 
colonies financed wholly or in part by the Foundation Fund, 
products amounting to £291,000, an increase of £82,000 over 
the previous year. 

The cooperative movement in Palestine is very different 
from the cooperative movement élsewhere. The movement 
was not superimposed from above; in fact under Turkey it 
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grew despite its lack of legal recognition, and later on, 
without having any specific encouragement or help from 
the mandate government. With little or no knowledge or 
background, agricultural selling cooperatives, workers pro- 
ductive societies and building cooperatives were organized 
to meet a definite need which was recognized over fifty 
years ago when the first Jewish settlers came. This must be 
realized to get an understanding of the cooperative organi- 
zations, numbering 200 with over 40,000 members. 

With mixed farming substituted for tne two crop rotation 
of grain (summer and winter) the income of a farm has in- 
creased fivefold. This mixed farming, including dairying, 
cattle and poultry raising, plantations and vegetable growing 
is important as offering a cash crop as well as an improved 
local diet, heretofore woefully lacking. Through crossbreed- 
ing the domestic Arabian cow with the Damascus or Hol- 
land breed, the average annual yield has actually been raised 
from 700 to 4500 liters of milk per animal. As a result of 
scientific poultry raising and the importation of desirable 
breeds the average annual yield of the hen is today 150 eggs. 
Again 140 kilograms of wheat is obtained from each acre 
of land as against the 60 kilograms produced when the Zion- 
ist Organization started experimenting twenty-five years 
ago. Citrus culture, mainly in the coastal district dependent 
on irrigation, has been increased tenfold. 

Is this great advance in agriculture a temporary matter, 
or will it have an increasingly important place in the up- 
building of Palestine? No one is better qualified to answef 
than L. Ruppin, head of the colonization division of the 
Jewish agency. In his address before the Zionist Congress 
this past summer he said: 

“Today we have very much greater possibilities for a 
more rapid expansion of our colonization than we had 25 
years ago, or even 15. We have the knowledge as to how 
the farms should be prepared, we have the market for our 
products, we have a small army of previously trained settler 
applicants, a large proportion of which are middle class 
settlers. In the case of middle class settlers only a small 
amount of individual credit is needed. We own land not yet 
settled, but capable of accommodating 2000 families. Many 
thousand previously trained agricultural workers await the 
opening of new land of the Jewish National Fund. 

“The Palestine home market offers today an almost un- 
limited field for farm products. We could have raised our- 
selves the greatest part of the 214 million pounds of farm 
produce which we imported in 1934. ... Not less than 
£238,000 worth of dairy products were imported. At most 
only 15,000,000 eggs were produced ... there were im- 
ported 57 million eggs valued at £105,000, cattle imported 
amounted to 262,000 head valued at £350,000. Of course 
these imports cover also the requirement of non-Jewish con- 
sumers. . . . I estimate that the provisioning of 50,000 Jew- 
ish immigrants would require at least 5000 to 10,000 agri- 
cultural workers to satisfy their needs—let alone those en- 
gaged in orange, almond and wine trade.” 

However, a number of problems must be met to insure 
continued development. Although 14 percent of the land 
under colonization is worked by Jews, more land is needed 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult to secure it and 
then only at the most exorbitant prices. (Up to date the 
Foundation Fund has spent over £5,000,000, and the Jew- 
ish National Fund over £3,000,000, while the Palestine Jew- 
ish Colonization Association, an outgrowth of Baron de 
Rothschild’s interests, has funds invested in land and im- 
provements costing £12,500,000. The JNF owns some four 
hundred thousand dunams of land and the PICA nearly 
half a million.) Furthermore, since land with water yields 
five times as much as land without, it is of paramount 
importance to discover more water resources so as to in- 
crease the number of people that can be cared for on the 
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Games, as follows: 


Newspaper Touch 
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Husbands Are 


lavghing 


their way 


to sound financial health 


Family budget systems, asa rule, 
get little acclaim from harassed 
husbands, who would rather know 
where to get the money than how 
to spend it. 

But Household found a way to 
make them read about budgeting 

. and like it. The whole de- 
lightfully amusing scheme is un- 
folded in Jerome Beatty’s “Tips 
for Lazy Husbands”—an amaz- 
ing tour de force that’s got hus- 
bands laughing their way to 
sound financial health, taking an 
interest in scientific budgeting of 
family income, and actively co- 
operating in their wives’ coura- 
geous efforts to stretch those pay 
roll dollars into a comfortable 
and sufficient living. “Tips for 
Lazy Husbands” is but one of 
Household’s efforts to supple- 
ment its family loan service with 


practical help in maintaining a 
high family living standard de- 
spite a small income. 

“Money Management” is the 
budget system Jerome Beatty’s 
booklet is /eughing the husband 
into adopting. 
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land already owned as well as to provide water for new lan 
which may be acquired. Although great strides have beet 
made in this matter, in the judgment of some authoritie 
this problem has been attacked only in a piecemeal man 
ner, and until unified research of sufficiently large propor 
tions be applied to the entire country without sparing funds 
the country’s most fundamental problem will be unsolved™ 


The Future of the Land 


HOSE who are responsible for purchasing land for colo 

nization are alive to the accusation that the fellah whe 
has lived there for centuries being “deprived” of his la 
is being deprived of his livelihood. However, a compara 
tively small number of the fellahin owned the land which” 
was purchased; in those cases where they did, such high 


whom it was bought were able either to buy better land or 
to improve their remaining plots so as to make its land yielt 


property. An example of this is the action of the company 


gs 


which has taken over from a group of Arab Effendi their 


10,000 dunams their predecessors were obligated to provide. 

That the new settlements have had a beneficial effect on 
the older Arab villages is indicated by the fact that already 
many villages in their proximity have improved considera- 
bly in standards. Shaken out of his lethargy, the fellah is 
beginning to appreciate his right to and the possibility of 
achieving a decent living standard. The Jewish worker, 
realizing that he has a common interest with the Arab 
worker, has helped to organize the natives into unions—but 
that touches upon a problem outside of agriculture. It 
interesting to note, however, at the present moment Pales- 
tine is the only country in which the Arab population is 
prosperous. Wages are three times as high as in Transjordin, 
Syria and Egypt; Arabs from those countries are migratin 
in as great numbers as possible to Palestine. 

It was my last day in the colonies. I was visiting the 
“American Kvutzah” where some fifty young men and 
women—many college graduates, mostly all sons and daug 
ters of eastern European immigrants who had lived in some 
of the large cities in the United States—showed me with 
pride the attractive temporary quarters in which they were 
living until they received land of their own on which to 
establish an agricultural colony. Some were employed in the 
nearby town; their wages helped to augment the general 
income. 

“But an easy existence is not what we came here for, 
one youth of twenty-one said to me. “Our longing is to be 
allotted land in the Emek. We realize that there our life will 
not be as pleasant and carefree as it is now, that we must 
build literally from the ground up. But the satisfaction we 
will achieve in living the lives of workers on the land, in 
helping to bring back to fertility this long neglected countr 
in doing our part to build up a social order free from ex 
ploitation will more than compensate us for any sacrifices 
we must make.” 

His words but paraphrased the sentiments a number of 
the group had expressed. This spirit of joy and inspired 
enthusiasm on the part of the settlers is perhaps the most 
valuable asset in Palestine. The great lesson that Palestine 
has to offer the world is that much can be accomplished i 
agriculture through the application of true cooperative 
methods. From what I saw it seemed that in the last analysis 
permanent success depends on these methods being put into 
operation by the right kind of human beings. 


go 


HIGH COMMISSIONER TO MANILA 
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Why, his voice and his red hair alone would elect him. He 
could be painted as the savior of Detroit in its hour of 
despair. And the funny part of it all was that it turned 
out almost that way. 

Frank Murphy was not unambitious, but neither was he 
overanxious to resign from the judgeship and plunge into 
a political fight of uncertain outcome. The editors of the 
stricken paper pleaded. The people needed him (and the 
paper needed him). He was their only hope to block the re- 
election of the recalled mayor. Murphy, a devout Catholic 
chosen to be pitted against an alleged Ku Kluxer, stopped 
to listen. A few months later, before a wildly roaring cam- 
paign crowd, he coined the phrase that will always be asso- 
ciated with his name in Detroit. 

It was the pivotal speech of his career. He was leaving a 
cloistered bench and stepping into a political battlefield. 
“What this town needs—” rang his clear voice as he ap- 
proached his peroration; and then it dropped almost to a 
whisper. “What this town needs,” said Frank Murphy wist- 
fully, “is the dawn of a new day, the dew and sunshine of 
a new morning.” 


F it was bunk, it was magic bunk. From then on, it was 

the “dew-and-sunshine campaign” and Murphy was 
the dew-and-sunshine candidate and, to this day, he is af- 
fectionately, or scoffingly, referred to—depending on who 
is doing the referring—as “Old Dew-and-Sunshine.” 

It was one of the most remarkable political battles any 
American city has ever seen. Detroit had, before Bowles, a 
line of incredibly efficient, public-spirited, non-partisan may- 
ors, ever since James Couzens, now senior senator from 
Michigan, was the first executive under its new charter. 

The city could have its 15,000 prohibition blind pigs, its 
perennially stupid representation at Lansing and its Purple 
Gang. But it insisted on “the goods” at the City Hall. 
Bowles did not have the goods. Murphy did. It was just 
eight months from the time Bowles was inaugurated in 
January 1930, until he was recalled in August. One month 
later, Murphy was elected mayor over Bowles and several 
other candidates. But what a month! Murphy’s speeches 
were like the masterpieces of a French chef—flavored to the 
exact taste of each crowd. He elbowed and shouldered his 
way into jammed little Negro churches on the lower East 
Side, grinning and joshing, and started his speech: “Broth- 

ers.” He’d go before the Wednesday Noon Stuffed Shirts’ 

Luncheon Club and talk about budgets and the fire depart- 
ment. He was so much at home at Polish picnics that 
voters of this group, like the Negroes, ran up majorities for 
him of from 2 to | to 10 to 1 in their districts. 

Murphy took to the mayoralty not only his ability to 
cajole and conciliate but the good sense to appoint to key 
positions the best men he could find. He named one of 
Detroit’s finest attorneys, who had never held a political 
job, police commissioner with full authority. He combed 
the town for a commissioner of public works (DPW had 
been the political grab-bag) and finally settled on a young- 
ish non-political engineer who had just built the new $30,- 
000,000 water system. They met for the first time when 
the engineer answered a summons to the mayor’s office to 
accept an appointment carrying control of most of the city’s 
patronage. He got the son of the president of Detroit 
Edison Company to be commissioner of purchases. 

As city comptroller, Murphy appointed G. Hall Roosevelt, 
brother of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and fourth cousin 
of the President. This appointment was to prove the most 
important of Murphy’s political career. The city’s financia! 
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Yesterday, only a laboratory product! Today, it tests 
castings and welds, matches the color of dress goods, and 
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troubles took him and Hall Roosevelt frequently to New 
York, and they spent many weekends at Hyde Park. It 
was during these informal chats that the future President 
took his measure of the future governor-general. 

It is a bit difficult to picture Murphy’s problem of the 
fall of 1930, because relief today is a national byword. But 
in 1930, there was no federal relief; and Detroit was lead- 
ing the industrial crash. Automobile workers, many of 
whom had been imported to the city to provide a plentiful 
labor supply, were not only unemployed but desperate. 

At all costs, Uncle Sam should shun “the dole.” A little 
private charity, yes. But give the taxpayers’ money away? 
Preposterous! The normal relief problem—unemployables 
and aged—had always been cared for by the city. When 
the avalanche descended, everyone but the city was looking 
the other way. The state turned up its nose. The federal 
government was “not in the relief business.” 

Upwards surged the relief bill—$1,000,000 this month, 
$1,500,000 next, $1,700,000—then a whole string of months 
when Detroit spent more than $2,000,000 to feed, house 
and clothe its destitute unemployed. This started several 
months ahead of the acute relief crisis in other cities. It 
was something new. Realistically Murphy faced it, backed 
by a not too friendly council. 

Large taxpayers howled in pain. Look what was hap- 
pening to the budget! Look what was happening to the 
city debt! This man had spent $20,000,000 in little over 
a year—and was “getting nothing back” for it. To make 
the picture worse, a sieve-like auditing system, already being 
changed, permitted a Welfare Department clerk to gal- 
lop off with $204,000 and fix himself up with a couple of 
fine cars and a yacht. This story adorned the front pages 
for weeks. The bankers began to press for reduced ex- 
penses. Comptroller Roosevelt put his arms around their 
shoulders and shoved them off. 

But the city could stand the pressure no longer. And 
right there, though no one knew it, came the push which 
ultimately put Uncle Sam into the relief business. The 
shoe was beginning to pinch in other cities. The desperate 
but: resourceful Irishman invited Paul V. Betters, of the 
American Municipal Association, over from Chicago and 
together they called the meetings of city executives which 
were eventually organized into the US Conference of May- 
ors. Social workers already had appealed to the federal gov- 
ernment to assist local communities in providing relief for 
the unemployed. Murphy’s Conference of Mayors crystal- 
lized this movement. It gave it force and before many weeks 
had passed federal funds were flowing into relief in many 
states. 

Those who feared the outpouring of relief funds would 
wreck the city financially were right—or almost right. De- 
partments, already efficient for municipal agencies, found 
the whip of that old campaign cry—‘Efficiency and Econ- 
omy ’—applied as never before. Murphy cut the expenses 
of government proper $27,000,000. He did not, as one 
magazine writer recently related, cut out that much “graft.” 
And not all of the reduction was directly attributable to Mur- 
phy. Most of it was. 

Meanwhile banking interests were using every sort of 
pressure to bring about reduction of municipal salaries and 
services so they could collect their money in full and, if pos- 
sible, on time. Comptroller Roosevelt gave his support to a 
plan for refunding $30,000,000 of the city’s “floating debt” 
—short-term notes incurred largely to finance welfare—into 
short term bonds running for three and five years. This got 
the bankers’ money out. It averted an outright default, 
which was Comptroller Roosevelt’s aim. But it murdered the 
next year’s budget—when money had to be found to 
amortize the bonds. 

This led directly to Murphy’s last big task as mayor—work- 
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ing out a plan to rearrange the city’s debt schedule so 
pression payments would be reduced—a $400,000,000 de 
the largest such refunding operation ever floated in th} 
country. Before this could be completed, the Philippine a} 
pointment came. Frank Couzens, son of the senator, wl\ 
has just been re-elected mayor by an enormous majorit{ 
stepped in. Couzens proposed a refunding plan of his ow? 
which was accepted at once by the bankers and the cit» 

As Murphy was packing up preparatory to leaving fe 
Manila, he gave his last interview as mayor. His friene 
ship with Walter P. Chrysler, it was commonly reportec 
had during his judgeship made him independently wealth 
through investment in Chrysler stock. The stock crashec 
A reporter asked the mayor what his financial status wa: 
Was he leaving Detroit a rich man or a poor man? 

“I not only am poor,” said Murphy, “I’m broke.” 

It made a good story and was duly captioned “Murph: 
Leaves City, Broke.” 

But some wag of a printer left out the crucial comma) 

“Murphy Leaves City Broke” screamed the headline 
Murphy laughed with the rest of them. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S BABIES 
(Continued from page 593) 


children and spread the costs when social disaster comes? 

Further, if the most fertile sixth of our population were 
persuaded to embark on a moratorium in babies during 
years of relief, what would happen a generation later to the 
demand for houses and automobiles and clothing and food? 
Is not a rise in that demand, rather than a shrinkage, hoped 
for by many of those who now decry taxes to support other 
people’s babies? The present American birthrate is too low 
to maintain the population if it continues at this same level 
over a period of time; it can show an increase now only 
because, as a result of higher past birthrates, a high propor- 
tion of us now are in the reproductive years. Lost baby crops 
could not be made up later by speeded-up production. 

To raise these questions is not to minimize the unfor- 
tunate fact that the greatest part of the population’s increase 
comes from those least able to assure their children of what 
every child should have, both for his own sake and for that 
of the world in which he is to live. There is need for intel- 
ligent planning of population, but it: considered terms of 
social aims rather than in a moment of panic over relief- 
loads. It is unfair to a child to be born unwanted into any 
home, rich or poor. Widespread dissemination of contracep- 
tive information to those who wish it would avert some of 
the kinds of misery we now are experiencing, including the 
poverty of many who are on relief rolls because they have 
more children than they wished. When social and economic 
status rises among a group of people whose change can be 
followed (as in the second generation of immigrant fam- 
ilies) the birthrate falls. at once in line with their hopes for 
themselves and their children. If there are “too many” of 
some group perhaps an answer is to raise their status. 

The wave of falling birthrates started in New England 
more than a century ago as children ceased to have the 
economic significance (and the chance) they once had on 
the farms. It has swept in turn over all but isolated sections 
of the country as they became exposed to industrialization. 
The long view suggests forcibly that people, by and large, 
will make an effort to adapt the size of their families to their 
means as best they can. So far there is no evidence to show 
that Americans have changed in that respect. 


Traveler's 


Notebook 


NCOURAGED by the success of ten annual sum- 
mer seminars in Mexico, the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America announces the first seminar 
}in Guatemala over the Christmas holidays. With Charles 
Thomson of the Foreign Policy Association and René d’ 
Harnoncourt, interpreter of Indian folk art, a group limited 
to forty will sail from Philadelphia, December 24, on the 
United Fruit Line’s SS Tela, return January 12, the round 
trip, including hotel and program fee, $315 to $325, with 
Jno passport necessary. In Guatemala, Hubert Herring, 
assisted by other outstanding authorities, will direct the 
seminars. There is still time to apply for membership and 
combine a sunny holiday with a stimulating intellectual 
experience. 

Sun addicts who simply want to relax on a vacation 
cruise have a large choice of economical trips in the Carib- 
bean, a sea as strategic as the Mediterranean for casual 
tourists, with the average minimum rate for a voyage to 
the principal islands being a little under $10 a day. The 
rates on American Express’s 17th annual cruise tour to 
South America, crossing the tip of the continent by rail, 
and stopping at every important city, are now set at $1575, 
leaving New York (or $1415 to and from San Francisco) 
January 24th and returning April 9. Actually a world 
cruise, this trip boxes the compass of the western hemi- 
sphere. 

While the good ship Dixie which rode out the hurricane 
is being reconditioned for the Morgan Line, the chartered 
Scanmail is in regular service between New York and New 
Orleans, a five and one half day trip costing $55 one way, 
with reductions on the round trip—an excellent way of 
going to California partly by sea and partly by rail. 

Florida, California and Bermuda are pretty well taken 
for granted by winter vacationists. Now Hawaii’s popularity 
grows. With 41,000 visitors in 1934, it has become America’s 
“jumping off place” for the rest of the Pacific. It is the gate- 
way from which the Mariposa or Monterey, sister ships of 
the Lurline and Malolo, carry on to the South Seas, New 
Zealand and Australia. Hawaii’s lasting spring emerges into 
Australia’s summer, so that casual progress, first down, then 
back, can keep one always away from chill. It is a place 
of contrasts, of strange life types and scenic wonders un- 
known on the majority of travel routes. 

Crowning its attractiveness for the tourist, a motor high- 
way has just been opened to pierce the clouds of Haleakala’s 
summit. Heretofore inaccessible except by horseback or 
foot trip to the 10,000-foot elevation, its spectacular rim has 
now been brought within two-and-a-half hours of sea level. 

Another U. S. territory, Puerto Rico, was seldom visited 
until cruises rediscovered it. The Puerto Rico Line steam- 
ers sail from New York every Thursday, with all-expense 
round trips at modest rates. 

The Swedish American Line’s Kungsholm, going as far 
south as Venezuela, touches Cuba, the Virgin Islands, Ja- 
maica, Panama, in a series of voyages beginning Decem- 
ber 20. 

In making these notes we did not attempt to cover the 
subject but simply to scan—as one might a shelf of ad- 
venturous books—the possibilities for a brief or long winter 
holiday on the tropical horizon of the United States, keeping 
within range of the average business or professional per- 
son’s pocketbook and leisure time. 
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THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


(Continued from page 598) 


the circumstances, by the board. A unit is simply a 
particular group of employes whose occupations and 
activities are so similar that it is logical, practical or cus- 
tomary to specify the terms of employment of all of them 
in a single collective bargaining agreement with the em- 
ployer. Example: A plant with homogeneous operations 
performed by semi-skilled workers, and no sharply defined 
crafts, departments, or specialized groups. For such a unit 
it is not practical to have anything but a single agreement 
regulating the hours and wages of all for a specified period; 
you cannot give one bunch one rate of pay and another 
bunch another where both are doing the same kind of 
work. With whom, then, should the employer negotiate 
and make the agreement where a majority of the em- 
ployes in the unit are represented by one organization and 
the minority by another? 

The common sense answer is: with the majority organi- 
zation. And the practical consequences of not making this 
the rule are well known. The employer who does not wish 
to reach any agreement will confer separately with the rival 
organizations, ad infinitum, playing off- one against the 
other and declining to contract with either because the 
other has not yet been fully heard from. Moreover, if he 
is finally prepared to grant a wage increase or some other 
favor, he will choose to promulgate it through the weaker 
organization (typically a company union) in order to lessen 
the prestige and membership of the stronger. 


The History Back of It 


HEREFORE, if it is desirable to encourage genuine 

collective bargaining and collective agreements, the 
employer’s responsibility to negotiate with the majority or- 
ganization alone must be fixed. That these ends are de- 
sirable, as promoting industrial peace and economic and 
social welfare, is the central assumption of the Act, as it 
was of the Recovery Act. And it is no accident that nearly 
every agency charged with advancing these objects has 
applied the majority rule: the National War Labor Board, 
under William Howard Taft and Frank P. Walsh; the 
Railroad Labor Board (first by its own order, recently by 
statute); the old National Labor Board; the old National 
Labor Relations Board; the Petroleum Labor Board; the 
National Steel and the National Textile Labor Relations 
Boards (by executive order). 

The opponents of the majority rule never refer to this 
history or to the practical considerations outlined above. 
They concentrate upon the apparent injustice to minority 
organizations. Is any contract at all likely to be negotiated 
if the employer is at liberty to shuttle the negotiations in- 
definitely from one organization to the other, back and 
forth? All experience answers, No. But should not the 
minority have at least some voice in the negotiations? The 
Act gives them the right to present grievances, to make 
their wishes known. Neither the Board nor any court re- 
viewing the board’s orders would be justified in helping the 
majority to oppress the minority. There is a fundamental 
maxim of law that “he who seeks equity must do equity.” 

In administering the collective bargaining provisions of 
the Act the board will face perhaps its gravest responsibili- 
ties. The fixing of collective bargaining units will call for 
the highest degree of practical knowledge, common sense, 
courage and statesmanship. A union organizes a small de- 
partment of a plant. Should that department be treated as 
a unit? If so, the employer must try in good faith to reach 
an agreement with the union covering that department. If 


not, the union has no collective bargaining rights and m 
wait till it has organized the rest of the plant. Again, af 
industrial union represents the majority of all employes im 
a plant, and asks that the plant be the unit. But a trade 
union represents a small group of specialized workers within 
the plant, and asks that these workers be designated as one 
unit, so that it may negotiate a separate contract for them, 
while the balance of the plant will be a separate unit repre 
sented by the industrial union. The decision of the board 
upon issues of this sort will have a momentous bearing on 
the outcome of the struggle between industrial and trad 
unions. 


Enforcement 


OW will the board’s orders be enforced? An employer, 
let us say, has discharged five men, not for inefficiency 
but because they have joined a union. They have complained 
to the board. The board, either directly or through one of its 
regional directors (it has regional offices, taken over from 
its predecessor, in 21 cities) will hear the testimony from 
both sides, which will be transcribed by a stenographer. 
The board may subpoena witnesses, which the old board: 
could not do. We will assume that the board finds in favor 
of the complainants. What is to be done? The Act contains 
no criminal penalties. It provides merely for orders to be 
made by the board. What sort of an order will the board 
make? Typically, it will direct the employer to reinstate 
the discharged men, perhaps with back pay. But suppose 
the employer refuses? The board has no direct enforcement 
powers. But it is authorized to file the record of the pro 
ceedings, including the testimony, with a Circuit Court of 
Appeals, the highest federal judiciary outside of the Su 
preme Court. The Court, instead of trying the case all over 
again, will, after hearing argument, simply decide whethe 
on the record, there is evidence to sustain the board’s order; 
and if there is, the court will then enter its own order 
affirming the board’s order. The court’s order is directly 
enforceable by contempt process. 
This procedure (which is similar to that laid down with 
respect to the Federal Trade Commission and other ad 
ministrative bodies) should prove sufficiently expeditious 
and thoroughly effective. The Act also permits either side 
to have the board’s order reviewed by a Circuit Court of 
Appeals. One of the weaknesses in the set-up of the old 
boards was the absence of any provision for judicial revie 
of their rulings. 


Constitutionality 


Shee constitutional questions likely to be presented to the 
Supreme Court in a test of the Act are: 1—Does the 
Act, in whole or in part, so limit freedom of contract as to 
deny “due process of law?” 2—Do labor relations suffi 
ciently affect interstate commerce to be subject to regulatio 
by Congress? 3—If so, to what types of industry may the 
Act validly apply? Specifically, are the labor relations o} 
manufacturers whose goods are shipped in interstate com- 
merce subject to regulation? The courts have said in time 
past that manufacturing is not itself interstate commerce; 
will the courts say, notwithstanding, that labor relation 
affect the ultimate shipment of goods so directly as to be 
subject to Congressional regulation under the interstate 
commerce clause? Until these questions have been settled 
it will be impossible to determine how far the Act extends 

If the constitutional issues which the Act presents are 
substantially resolved in favor of the government, the board 
will probably be able to function without a great deal of 
litigation. There may be a good many appeals from its 
orders, but, as is true of all well established administrative 
tribunals, it is likely that the great majority of the orders 
will be accepted and complied with as a matter of course. 
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to such questions as—Has foster care increased? 
What about child labor when able-bodied fathers 
are out of work? Is self support possible at sixteen 
years? What has been the effect of hard times 
upon child health. 


Price—Ten Cents Post Paid 


Charitable Trusts by Ewan Clague 
Price $1.00 Post Paid 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work 


(Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania) 
Room 900, 311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 


THE New York SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL W/ORK 


Training in Medical Social Work 


GPa for medical social work consists of 


courses in medical information for social 


workers and medical social work, also courses in 
social case work, research, mental hygiene and 


other subjects. 


Field work is carried in family case work agencies 
and in the social service departments of hospitals. 


A catalogue describing the total training pro- 
gram of the school will be mailed upon request 
to the Registrar. 


122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 


Simmons College 
School of Social Work 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S 


Address: 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 
experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college 
of approved standing is required for admission. A few scholar- 
ships available for students with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


(In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY GRAPHIC) 
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It is also likely that the board will be able to dispose of 
numerous cases without even formal hearings where the 
facts are not greatly in dispute. 

But until the constitutional questions are finally settled 
it seems probable that most of the board’s cases will be 
tied up in the courts and that its energies must necessarily 
be directed to hearing the cases with the utmost thorough- 
ness and completeness of detail and always in the light of 
the likelihood of court review. The board, in short, is enter- 
ing upon a stage of legalism from which there can scarcely 
be any escape until the judiciary has had its final say as 
to the scope and validity of the Act. 


Conciliation and the Regional Boards 
N f EANWHILE, and particularly during this stage, there 


will almost certainly be a greatly increased demand 
upon the conciliation services of the Department of Labor. In 
all of those cases which the board, through absorption in liti- 
gation, will not have time to hear, or which it prefers not to 
hear because interstate commerce seems insufficiently in- 
volved, or which it has heard but cannot act upon because 
of pending court appeals—in all of these cases, or at least 
in a great many. of them, the services of some mediating 
agency will be greatly needed. The Act gives the board no 
functions of conciliation or arbitration; these are reserved 
to the Department of Labor. The board, unlike its predeces- 
sors, is absolutely and not merely relatively, a quasi-judicial 
tribunal. Consequently, and quite properly, it has discon- 
unued the services of all of the regional boards which had 
been built up by its predecessors and which consisted of 
public-spirited representatives of industry, labor and the pub- 
lic, sitting together in small panels and seeking to bring 
about voluntary compliance with 7-a, or voluntary settle- 
ments of strikes and threatened strikes not involving 7-a. 
Over five hundred men and women were engaged in this 
constructive work in various parts of the country. They 
performed an incalculable service, settling thousands of 
cases in the two years of their activities to the satisfaction 
of both sides. Paralleling their efforts, and independent of 
them, but working in close cooperation and with similar 
effectiveness, were the commissioners of the conciliation 
service of the Department of Labor—a small group of men, 
now some forty in number, skilled in the difficult art of 
settling industrial controversies. 

The regional boards have now been dispensed with, and 
it would seem highly desirable that in the difficult days 
ahead they be reconstituted as agencies of the Department 
of Labor, staffed and aided by an expanded corps of com- 
missioners from that department. It might well be pos- 
sible to have these commissioners share offices with the 
regional directors of the National Labor Relations Board 
so that the closest working cooperation might be main- 
tained. Cases as they came into a particular office would be 
handled by the commissioner and a panel from the regional 
board, if they did not involve violations of the Act; while 
cases involving violations of the Act would be handled by 
the regional director of the National Board. Thus in each 
center there would be one office to which, in the first in- 
stance, all complaints would go, with resulting economies 
of time and perhaps expense both to the government and to 
the parties involyed in the disputes. 

I believe in the Act and its purposes, but beyond the en- 
forcement of statutory prohibitions and duties lies the whole 
great, uncharted, and sometimes stormy sea of day-to-day 
controversies and strikes to which the law with its sanc- 
tions does not apply. For the just and peaceful settlement 
of these controversies we need to retain and to strengthen 
all of the agencies of mediation which have thus far been 
developed, and among which the regional boards have 
been outstanding in their contribution to society. e 


AFTER THE HOUSES ARE BUILT : 
(Continued from page 601) q 


adjust rental somewhat according to need. For instance, l)) 
us take two families each with $1450 income, one fami). 
having four children, the other only one child. The forme 
needs a 5-room apartment, the latter probably can get alo 
with 3 rooms. At an average of $7 per room, the year. | 
rentals would be $420 and $252 respectively, or 29 and 1 
percent of incomes. And the small family is better able t) 
pay the average of 20 percent of its income for rent thal 
the larger family. Thus at any average required rente 
the need is apparent either for adjusting the rentals of th 
larger apartments downward as drastically as possible, or fo. 
selecting families with incomes varying with size so that + 
lower maximum income would be set for accepting a small 
family than a large one. 

This whole question of tenant selection bristles with probky 
lems. For instance, there will no doubt be many familie: 
with several children who, unable to afford a suitable num 
ber of rooms, would rather squeeze into a smaller apart 
ment in a good new development, than to continue in it) 
present unsatisfactory home. But if the new development in 
to become a good community, the management must es” 
tablish standards to prevent overcrowding. Each member 
of the management as an individual can, and I hope will 
agitate for a wealth redistribution that will result in housing 
at rentals that will permit everyone to live properly. But 
as the management of a going project they have no option 
but to work within the imposed economic limitations. : 


HANS ean facet of the tenant selection problem is that 
of national origin and of religion. We used to pride 
ourselves on the fact that our country was a melting pot. We 
have lately discovered that in the lower economic groups the 
‘ingredients ,haven’t fused, rather have remained practically 
separate backwaters off the American stream. But with con- 
scious planning and management for communities, with 
community recreational and educational interests, there is 
suddenly a real chance for interaction, for mutual cultural 
diffusion. No doubt there will be a surplus of applications for 
quarters within maximum income requirements, so that an 
easy choice can be made of the most homogeneous group. 
If selection is made to include a more mixed group, the 
problem of community life and successful management be- 
comes more difficult but at the same time more interesting. 

Clearly management as such can do little to alter the eco- 
nomic basis of its assignment—within those limits it can 
however make some minor adjustments. It can by its policy 
of tenant selection help to create a community with a rich 
varied corporate life, it can by leaving more and more of 
the responsibilities to tenants and their committees awaken 
an interest and a growing ability in them to control their 
own social destinies, to act’ cooperatively for common pur- 
poses. Management can on the other hand take the easier 
path of ordinary real. estate management, confine itself to 
easy and impeccable tenant selection and to efficient physical 
maintenance. Good and economical physical maintenance 
has not been discussed because it should be an obvious 
requisite of management, details of which are well under- 
stood in the profession. What makes management worth 
serious general discussion is the less tangible but more vital 
series of factors constituting a new kind of social life. It is 
this that makes the job fascinating, a job of pioneering in- 
finitely more varied, more difficult, more trying and more 
gratifying than the chapter of physical pioneering which 
our country has gone through,and which has become an 
important tradition. It is the same in kind, and no less spec- 
tacular in its possibilities. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS 
AID and TRANSIENT SERVICE—1274% 
Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. Stevens, 
President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of 
service points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


) oes CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 
Allen T. Burns, Executive Vice-President. 


Beandcnicns 


"= AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 

INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistant to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dios, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Graduate Service 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGIAL SOCIETY—159 
North State St., Chicago, Ill.—Interested in 
placement and service in behalf of graduates 
of the recognized colleges and universities. 
Publishes THESIS GUIDE, listing graduate 
theses. Copy 25c. 


? 


Is your 
organization 
listed in 

the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies ? 
If not— 
why notP 


Hotel IRVING 


Facing Beautiful Gramercy Park 


NEW YORK 


Two Blocks from Most Welfare Agencies 


Spacious rooms and suites—well furnished and well 
cared for—and delicious meals, temptingly served, 
make living at The IRVING the pleasure that liv- 


ing is meant to be. 
Reasonable Rates 


26 GRAMERCY PARK SOUTH ON 


20th STREET 


(In answering advertisements please 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 


Health 


TION—50 W. 50 Street, New York. Advises 
in organizing social hygiene activities; aids 
health and medical authorities in the cam- 
paign against syphilis and gonorrhea; com- 
bats prostitution and sex delinquency; pro- 
motes sex knowledge as important in individ- 
ual and family life and welfare. Membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene ; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘“‘Mental Hy- 
giene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Asso- 
ciate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50th Street, New York. 
Studies scientific advance in medical and ped- 
agogical knowledge and disseminates practi- 
cal information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, slides, films, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects avail- 
able on request. “Sight-Saving Review,’’ 
quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


New York City ‘ 


BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street ; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Industrial Democracy 


Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Recreation 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


EAST 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 


National Conference 


SOCIAL 
WORK—Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, 
President, New York; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-third annual convention of the Con- 
ference will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 24-30, 1986. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of $5. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPER- 


ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 


—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home missions boards of the United States 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises 
which they agree to carry coooperatively. 
President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 
Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry. 
Director of Indian Work, Anne Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 


INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice 
L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. 
Organization of Jewish women interested in 
program of social betterment through ac- 
tivities in fields of religion, social service, 
education, social legislation. Conducts Bureau 
of International Service. Serves as clearing 
bureau for two hundred Sections throughout 
Country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 


vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 180 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


THREE LECTURES BY 


FRANCIS HACKETT 


Author of “HENRY VIII” and “FRANCIS I” 


NOY. 21, Problems of the Historical Biographer 
DEC. 5, Problems of the Novelist 
DEC. 12, Critics and Criticism 


THURSDAY EVES., 8:30. Series, $3. Single admission, $1 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
66 West 12th Street, New York. 


ALgonquin 4-2567 


mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 


PLACE FOR YOUTH 


(Continued from page 585) 


Fifth, proves government interest in youth. Sixth, aids state 
universities such as ours through maintaining enrollment. 
Seventh, recognizes education as well as battleships. Eighth, 
forms basis for further private self-help. Ninth, constructive 
results of projects such as research.” 

NYA tries to avoid duplicating work being done by other 
organizations, and will work through already established 
agencies for education, training and employment. Under 
NYA, however, many communities are establishing a clear- 
ing house of information en community resources to assist 
young people who want to know about opportunities for 
work, formal and informal education, and leisure-time 
activities. 

Apprentice training remains under the Federal Commit- 
tee on Apprentice Training and its forty-three affiliated state 
committees, the administrative and staff budget of which 
the Youth Administration has assumed. The committee, 
appointed a year ago to deal with apprentice problems under 
NRA codes, has established safeguards to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of young workers, to keep apprentice training 
from displacing older workers, and to limit apprentice 
training to occupations not already overcrowded. 


HERE has been widespread criticism of NYA, due at 

least in part to an initial publicity blunder, a release 
which seemed to promise all things to all youths and the 
communities in which they live. 

Various youth organizations have expressed disappoint- 
ment and impatience with the scope of the NYA program 
and the details of its administration. 

In a radio interview, a representative of the National Stu- 
dent Federation of America asked why NYA had not given 
young people “something to say about their own destiny.” 
Charles W. Taussig, chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee, replied: 


“Representatives of youth are being consulted on all phases 
of the youth problem, and when I say ‘consulted’ I do not 
mean it in the sense of mere courtesy. Representatives of 
youth are being appointed to all state and local advisory 
committeés. Of the twenty-five state advisory committees 
already appointed [October 16] there are a total of forty- 
four youth of an average age of twenty- -three years. That is 
22 percent of the total membership.” 


The chief criticism of NYA has come from educators, 
particularly the public school group. Many of them join in 
the objections well urged by Willard Givens, executive 
secretary of the National Education Association in the Sep- 
tember issue of that organization’s Journal, who argued that 
the schools are “overshadowed by a Washington-centered 
political institution with an educational title, entirely re- 
moved from state and local control,” though he held that the 
$50 million NYA program should have been entrusted not 
to WPA, but to another federal agency, the US Office of 
Education. There was much disappointment in education 
circles over the rejection of a plan much more far-reaching 
than NYA, put forward by Commissioner Studebaker, which 
called for an expenditure of about $24 million a month of 
federal money administered by state and local public school 
authorities. 

NYA spokesmen’ point out that the present program is 
wholly decentralized; that many state directors are from the 
ranks of education, three fourths of them public school peo- 
ple; that, so far as student aid is concerned, NYA acts 
chiefly as fiscal agent for colleges, universities and high- 
schools; that the schools are represented on all national, state 
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and local committees of NYA; that NYA funds are from 
money appropriated for an emergency, not a long-term 
undertaking; and that NYA is not an attempt to solve the 
youth problem, but primarily a relief effort on behalf of needy 
youth. The larger problem of jobless youth not in school, nor 
on relief is touched only indirectly, if at all, by NYA. 

The experience of the last years has sharpened our sense 
of responsibility toward youth, and made us question how” 
well it was met, even in good times. For example, CCG# 
figures reveal that in some camps one in seven of the en- 
rollees are illiterate. 


A Look at the Larger Issue 


PRELIMINARY report of a study of 43,106 young per- 
sons who sought jobs through Connecticut reemploy- 
ment offices between November 1933 and November 1934 — 
shows that 73 percent “were untrained for any skilled occu-— 
pation. Over 40 percent were untrained to do any kind of © 
work.” The average schooling of the young man was 94 
years, of the women, 11.46 years. The chief occupational am-_ 
bitions of the group were teaching and office work, fields 
seriously overcrowded even in good days. Here is the dis- 
quieting picture of an army of young people pouring into 
the labor market, with nothing to offer except limited educa- 
tion and with no vocational information or guidance. 
While the NYA begins its relief effort, another new 
agency, the Youth Commission of the American Council of 
Education, undertakes to make “an extended inquiry into” 
and formulate comprehensive plans for, the care and educa- 
tion of American youth.” With a generous grant from the 
Council, it has laid out an eight-point program, which in- 
cludes a comprehensive study of the youth problem in this” 
country and of the agencies working on behalf of youth; a~ 
“critical evaluation of the goals of our great educational — 
system” and the formulation of “desirable objectives for — 
secondary education”; leisure-time programs; rural education © 
studies; investigations into youth’s vocational opportunities 
and needs. The committee is prepared to help “put into 
action the best that is now known concerning the solution of © 
the problems of youth” by examining going experiments and — 
recommending “their tested results” and by setting up “new ~ 
experiments of our own wherever they seem desirable and ~ 
wise.” Here is a significant attempt to go beyond emergent — 
needs to a deeper understanding of the youth problem and ~ 
its solution in terms of long, sustained, nation-wide effort. — 
But, as Aubrey Williams recently stated: 


“The youth problem is only one segment of our whole — 
national dilemma and like the other segments we know ~ 
very little about it. Nor have we any real plan as to how we 
shall get out of our dilemma. . . . Nevertheless we must or- © 
ganize our society so that people will be given opportunities — 
rather than blank walls and stagnation and exploitation... . 
As a prerequisite of genuine democracy, economic justice 
must accompany political justice. There are many obstacles 
to overcome. Not the least of these is the stubborn belief in ~ 
laissez-faire. Underlying this philosophy is the postulate that — 
human beings are mere commodities and should be treated — 
as such... . As against such a doctrine we must affirm our 
everlasting belief in the intrinsic worth of human person- 
ality. For it is this fundamental and enduring belief which 
underlies the republic, and which brought the government — 
to give assistance to the needy and unemployed. And it is 
this fundamental and enduring belief in the value of human ~ 
personality which should unite us all in our efforts to raise 
young people to that position where they are neither priv- © 
ileged nor under-privileged.” qT 

This, the head of NYA submits, is the only adequate — 
answer to the problem of youth growing up to face a world 
where “there doesn’t seem to be any place for me.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% 
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SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE POSITION desired by married 
man, thirty-three, Protestant. Anywhere ex- 
cept New York City. Four years settlement 
boys’ work, five years supervisor recreation 
center, one year relief work. References. 
7323 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Management of Children’s Institu- 
tion. Couple. Husband Ph.D. University, 
institution, farm management and social ex- 
perience. Wife A.B. Publicity, cooperation 
with psychiatrist experience. 7324 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, B.S. M.A., 7 years case 
work, settlement and community center. 
Supervisor Boys home. Desires position in or 
around New York. Excellent references. 201 
West 77th Street, Apt. 7H. 


CASE WORKER, A.B., 2 years experience as 
family visitor in Federal Relief Agency. 
Will accept position for maintenance only to 
obtain further training. Interested in settle- 
ment house or any branch of social work in 
any community. References. 7325 Survey. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK, young woman, col- 
lege graduate, experienced in dietetics ; credit 
work in hospital and out-patient department 
and in family case work desires position. 7326 
SuRVEY. 


BOYS’ WORKER AND SUPERVISOR in Jewish 
institution, 14 years’ experience in Recrea- 
tional, Craft and Club activities. 7327 Survey. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS INSTRUCTOR, experienced, 
wishes position with Jewish Organization. 
Metal, wood, leather, basketry and other 
erafts. 7328 Survey. 


HOME OFFERED: Refined Plantation Home, 1 
hour from Pinehurst, offered to children 
from infancy to twelve years. Private tutor- 
ing or State accredited School by bus, one 
mile. Individual care. Protestant. Ref- 
erences exchanged. Mrs. Lynch, Box 35, 
McCall, S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offers 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. No 
fees. 7299 Survey. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Ratea: 7be per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a vear. f0 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


TAXATION—a formula to protect capital, pro- 
mote progress. $1.00 prepaid. Samuel F. 
Parker, 3401 8th St., Riverside, Calif. 


Make That 


Christmas Gift 


A REMINGTON 
PORTABLE 


A Price to Suit Every Purse 


Let us tell you about. them 


MARY R. ANDERSON 
112 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


ALgonquin 4-7490 


Special discounts to social workers 
and teachers 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
\tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


Lay, Lorool parce 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd Street New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORE 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializing 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


MAILING SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


LITERARY SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches prepared. 
Prompt scholarly service based on extensive 
research facilities and experience. Author's 
Research Bureau, 516 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Complete Manuscript Placement 


service. Novels, Stories, Books placed, criticized, edited. 
revised. New authors invited. Professional assistance 
in placement and publication of fiction, non-fiction. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Laurence Roberts, Literary Agent 


47 West 42nd Street New Yerk 
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LOWE SHEARON, Publicist, 359 Front St., 
(In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY GRAPHIC) 


SELF-EVIDENT 
TRUTHS 


They Make a Farce of Any 
Government That Ignores 
Them 


“THE TRUE administration of justice is the firmest 
pillar of good government,’’ the motto on the 
New York County Courthouse, yet we have a_ profit 


system that makes it impossible for people to buy all 
they produce and not go broke. They pay the profit- 
takers all they get in buying part of what they pro- 
duce and go in debt for the balance. When debts ex- 


ceed assets we have wholesale bankruptcies and 
depressions that idle millions. This is a mere question 
of simple arithmetic. 

BUSINESS under the profit system is a of 


credit booms such as Mr. Roosevelt promotes by piling 
up debt with the inevitable bust that always follows 
this process of pumping the earnings of the many into 
the hands of the few. The political party that rides 
the crest of a boom meets the plaudits of the populace, 
but woe to the one that gets caught in the trough of 
the inevitable bust. 


live in a Fools’ 
mother in 
depression 


YET this process fools the people who 
Paradise. The public is like the 
childbirth and forgets the pain of a 
when a brief respite comes such as one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s breathing spells. We can BORROW trouble, but 
we must PAY CASH for prosperity or else the day of 
THE LAST GASP will finally come in the shape of 
Communism, Fa Socialism or some other 
that will destroy all liberty and independence of our 
citizenry, 


patient 
soon 


scism, ism 


AN HONEST DOLLAR based on 100 minutes of un- 
skilled labor as the common denominator of all wages 
for either elbow grease or grey may be 
determined by coilective bargaining, with returns on 
capital limited to just enough to induce a_ sufficient 
investment in any given enterprise, would eliminate 
profit by putting either gain or the 
of cost. 


matter, as 


loss in margin 


THIS WOULD forever stabilize trade because the rela- 
tive power of all factors of would 
always be the same no matter how much prices fluctu- 
ated, and the public would always get the full benefit 
of falling prices due to improved machinery or cheap 
imports. This is impossible under the profit system 
that produces the paradox of scarcity and high prices 
as a seeming better condition of business than the 
natural one of plenty and falling prices if we had a 
money that would bring to each person all he earned 
and give this money an ever increasing buying power. 


buying business 


MONEY based on the fluctuating value of silver or gold 
or a combination of commodities is no more a measure 
of value than a footrule made of sponge would, wet or 
dry, be a measure of length. Exchange is the only way 
to determine value and a labor dollar would be based on 
its value as determined by exchange through collective 
bargainine It could be neither inflated nor deflated 
because it would always be exactly co-extensive with 
the earning power of the nation and the only possible 
constant value in existence. 


FOR DETAILS of this theory 
Money Devil’s Device,’’ a 
7 copies, $1. No accounts opened. No C. O. D.’s. 
I am not a candidate for any office, merely a 
citizen seeking justice for all citizens. To get that we 
must have publicity and plenty of it, as the late 
President. Arthur T. Hadley of Yale told me when 
he aided me in the study of this subject. 


“Profits and False 
de pamphlet, postpaid; 


read 


but 


PUBLICITY which I obtained by getting Mr. 
velt’s pledge to enforce the right to work was largely 
responsible for election, and before long I shall 
unloose publicity that will elect a President and 
Congress to do what the Roosevelt Administration has 
failed to accomplish, 


Thoose - 


his 


IN THE Yale 
approved by Dr. 


Alumni Weekly of Jan. 21, 1921, as 
Hadley and as recorded in Test Dal- 
ton’s book, “‘The Richest Man on Earth."’ ($2), which 
may be seen at the New York Public Library and in 
the libraries of the Yale, Union League and other 
clubs, or ordered from me by I vowed that the 
forces of darkness should nct prevent me from getting 
my theory before the public. I am keeping that pledge. 


mail, 


New York 


THE STRANGE CASE OF TOM MOONEY 
(Continued from page 590) 


resident of Woodland, testified that he had been with Ox- 
man during the morning, had entertained him at lunch 
and had accompanied him to the station when he boarded 
the 2:15 train for San Francisco—nine minutes after the 
explosion had occurred. 

So much for the perjury charges. As to suppression of 
evidence, there are several bits of illuminating testimony. 

On October 18, Charles A. Griffin, called as a witness in 
the habeas corpus hearing, said that he had been present 
and had seen Mooney on the roof of the Eilers Building 
during the parade and at about the time of the explosion. 
Thus he corroborated the evidence of the photographs. 
When he went to District Attorney Fickert with this infor- 
mation, Griffin testified, Fickert said he would not need his 
testimony and offered to get him a job. 

Former Chief Peterson of Oakland, in telling of the fail- 
ure of the Edeau women to identify Mooney and Billings, 
testified to an occurrence after they had changed their story 
in the trial. Inspector Smith of the Oakland Police Depart- 
ment had gone to District Attorney Fickert and called his 
attention to the discrepancy; whereupon, according to Peter- 
son, Fickert replied “Keep your mouth shut. You’d make 
a damn good witness for the defense.” 

In the present hearing there has been produced for the 
first time the transcript of Mooney’s first examination imme- 
diately after his arrest, while he was being illegally held 
without formal charge and without access to counsel. This 
had been in the possession of the district attorney’s office and 
Mooney had not known of its existence. It is important as 
showing how persistently and consistently through hours 
of severe cross-examination Mooney protested his innocence. 

Mrs. Mooney, after her arrest and while she, too, was 
being illegally held incommunicado, wrote on the fly leaf of 
a book she had with her a statement of her movements and 
that of her husband on the day of the explosion, for the in- 
formation of the district attorney. This was never made avail- 
able to defense attorneys or presented in evidence. While Mrs. 
Mooney was on the witness stand in the habeas corpus hear- 
ing undergoing a searching cross-examination by Deputy 
Attorney-General Cleary, about what she had done not only 
on July 22, 1916, but the day before and the day after, Mr. 
Walsh made a formal request for the production of this 
document. “And,” suggested Mr. Finerty, “if you can’t 
find it, get Ed Cunha to tell you where it is.” Mr. Cleary 
threw up his hands in despair—‘“I’m asked to find this 
stuff after twenty years!” “Yes,” interposed Mrs. Mooney, 
“and you're asking me these questions after twenty years!” 

Cunha, the assistant district attorney who prosecuted 
Mooney, told me in June 1917, after Mooney’s conviction, 
that Mooney was the sort of person who ought to be in 
jail “on general principles.” He said he wouldn’t help get 
Mooney out of jail if he knew all of the witnesses who had 
appeared against him had given perjured testimony. 

This was related in the hearing and after it Mr. Walsh 
read into the record a statement made by Cunha at the 
Billings hearing before the Supreme Court judges in 1930, 
a part of which was as follows: 

“T didn’t have any particular theory as to 721 Market 
Street. . . . I was satisfied that Mr. Mooney should be con- 
victed upon his activities alone. . . .” 

“In other words,” interposed one of the justices later, 
“they ought to be convicted of aiding and abetting, whether 
they put the suit case down there or not?” 

“Absolutely!” replied Cunha. “At that time I was willing 
to have Mr. Mooney even hung on that theory.” 
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It seems to me a strange thing that the Supreme Cou 
of California has never raised a finger to help find a jus 
solution of the Mooney case. All of its decisions have. been 
negative. It has merely said, and reiterated, that it could 
not consider evidence not in the record. It puts a severe 
strain on the layman’s confidence in the judiciary when a 
court, in the face of what appears to be a shocking miscar- 
riage of justice, contents itself with gestures of negation. 

There was a way by which the perjury and the whole 
shameful conspiracy could have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the court long ago, and that is the method that has 
now been found—through a hearing under a writ of habeas 
corpus. Not only did the Supreme Court of California fail 
to suggest such a course, but when the writ was first sought 
in a lower court it was denied, on the ground that the logical 
inferences to be drawn from the previous decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the Mooney case were such as to preclude 
recourse to it. It was not on the initiative of the Supreme 
Court of California that the frame-up story is at last to be 
weighed in a judicial hearing. The promptings that made 
this hearing possible came from the US Supreme Court. 


{2 seems to me that in a humane society when one route to 
justice is blocked, it should be the function of a court 
to take the initiative in discovering another way through. 
That the Supreme Court of California could have done that 
in the Mooney case seems to follow from the action of 
the same court in the Lamson case in 1934. Lamson was 
convicted on a charge of murder and was sentenced to be 
hanged. When his case came before the Supreme Court on 
appeal, that court granted a new trial on the ground that 
the state had not made out a case. The defendant had been 
convicted on “suspicion” and not on evidence. The fact 
that the jury found the evidence convincing did not weigh 
with the court in the least. There is no suggestion here of 
that meticulous recognition of the role of a jury that one 
finds so carefully set forth in People v. Mooney, in 1918. 
In that case the jury’s prerogative as the sole judge of the 
facts was not to be invaded by a court. Even if the stories 
told by the witnesses were “vitally contradictory” the court 
said, “it would not follow that this court could disturb the 
judgment.” This was their attitude with respect to evidence 
that Associate Supreme Court Justice Langdon swept aside 
in 1933 in terse Anglo-Saxon, as the testimony of liars. In 
the Lamson case, so far as one can judge by reading the 
opinion, the court did not have contradictory testimony 
before it, nor testimony by underworld characters, nor th 
outward appearance of perjury. Yet the court reversed the 
judgment because it simply did not agree with the jury. 

The concluding sentences of the opinion in the case of 
People v. Lamson apply fitly to the Mooney case: 

“Where in the case before us is there evidence of a prepa- 
ration for the commission of crime? ... Where is the effort 
to prevent detection or for concealment? . . . Every state- 
ment of the defendant, capable of verification, tends to sup- 
port his claims. It is true that he may be guilty, but the 
evidence thereof is no stronger than mere suspicion. /¢ is 
better that a guilty man escape than to condemn to death 
one who may be innocent.” [Italics mine.] 

To this statement I should like merely to add the words 
of another California judge. In a letter to Governor Young, 
written in 1928, with reference to a pardon for Mooney. 
Superior Court Judge Franklin A. Griffin said: 

“Tt seems to me that the great obstacle in the way of 
Mooney’s pardon has been his alleged bad reputation. In 
other words, he has been denied real justice because the 
opinion seems to be prevalent that he is a dangerous man 
to be at large and therefore should be, innocent or guilty, 
kept in prison. Such a doctrine is more dangerous and per- 
nicious than any Mooney has been charged with preaching.” 
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DEAR READERS OF SURVEY GRAPHIC: 


THIS year make Christmas last beyond the Day for a good friend,—give a 


year’s subscription to Survey Graphic. 


HERE is a gift that brings with it a fresh and hopeful outlook on this tur- 
bulent world of the 1930's. Give Survey Graphic to a business man who must 
keep pace with change; to an active clubwoman; to your doctor; to a teacher, 
whose very life has become “social interpretation”; to a minister; to a lawyer; 
to any friend of inquiring mind. Above all, give Survey Graphic to some keen 
young person on your Christmas list: Youth will be one of our chief editorial 


concerns in the coming year. (See: “Place for Youth” in this issue.) 


TO help make your giving easy we are quoting special low rates, the lowest 
permitted by post office ruling. 4 convenient order form is enclosed in this 
number. Attractive cards, announcing your gift, will be sent to arrive by 
Christmas Day. (Or, if you prefer, announcement cards may be sent to you.) 
This December 1935 issue, included as an extra bonus with gift subscriptions, 


will be sent to every new reader. 


YEAR after year at Christmas time Survey Associates and subscribers put 
their shoulders to the wheel and help this cooperative publishing society of 
ours by sending Survey Graphic as a Christmas remembrance. That is the 
kind of circulation growth that counts—when friend tells friend. That is the 


way Survey Graphic has always grown. Again, this year, the trend is upward. 
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WE are counting upon every last one of you to give us a lift on the road 


to 1936. 
Sincerely, 
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ime for Bed 


(@ HILDREN must have the proper amount 
of sleep in order to grow, to fight off 
disease, to become alert mentally and strong 
physically. Foremost child experts prescribe 
the definite amounts of sleep which children 
should have at various ages (shown in the 
chart). A child should be in the right frame 
of mind when he goes to bed. If he has been 
unduly excited, it is difficult for him to relax. 


Adults, too, should have the proper amount 
of sleep. Each day they burn up tissue which 
rest helps to restore at night. During hours 
of physical and mental activity the body ac- 
cumulates fatigue poisons which are thrown 
off in sleep. 


Pain, worry, bad digestion are sleep-thieves. 
Prolonged loss of sleep makes one irritable 
and below par, mentally and physically. The 
tendency to insomnia may often be success- 
fully combated in various ways —sometimes 
by taking a walk before going to bed —read- 
ing a non-exciting book—drinking a cup of 
hot milk, but above all, by learning to relax. 

Let go of every muscle, ease every tension, 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT > 


ial 


drop your problems until tomorrow and let ert p. 


e 
SLEEP REQUIRED BY THE AVERAGE CHILD 
One of the most valuable things you can do for your 
child is to insist that he gets enough sleep. Make sure 
that he receives his fullamount of Nature’s great builder 
and restorer—sleep. 
Age Hours of sleep needed 
At birth : . 20 to 22 hours* 
At 6 months . . 16 to 18 hours* 
Atl year . . 14 to 16 hours* 
2 to 5 years . 13 to 15 hours* 
Gio) 7s 12 hours 
SitonlOm: ~ ae) LIShours 
Mr Count Pears . 10 to 11 hours 
VSHtOPLS ae : . 10 to 12 hours 
ay Got bec Ha daytime sleep 
(Compiled from U.S. Children’s Bureau Folder 11,“Why Sleep?) 
© 


yourself sink into the bed instead of holding 
yourself rigidly on top of it. Even though 
you do not actually go’to sleep, such repose 
will bring a good measure of health repair. 
But when loss of sleep is persistent, a physi- 
cian should be consulted. 


Sleep sweeps away the mental cobwebs from 
tired brains, recharges wearied muscles, re- 
builds worn tissue and gives the heart its 
nearest approach to.rest. Send for a copy of 
our free booklet entitled “Sleep.” Address 
Booklet Department 12-S-35 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


©1935 M.L.1.co. 
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